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‘qe enjoy a very friendly intercourse, and to 
«whom these views ae to the condition of 
‘the South American states] have been communi- 
‘cated, have appeared to acquiesce in them.”’ 
{am sure I hazard nothing in stating the views 
of the present President. His anti-colonization 
system has reference to every attempt to convert 
into a European colony any of the independent 
states of America or any portion of them. And I 


things, or in looking forward prospectively, as he 
must have done, as far as a practical statesman may 


sent the very case against which he thus warns his 
countrymen and the world. He may well be un- 
willing to see the United States belted round by 


the fleets, and armies, and territories, and power | 


of England. Already she is coterminous with us 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific ocean: be- 
ginning at the Bermudas, a most important naval 
station upon our right Atlantic flank, and thence 
passing to Newfoundland, to Nova Scotia, to New 
Sesnewiek to Canada, east and west, and to the 
immense countries extending thence across the con- 
tinent, and running far within the arctic circle, and 
governed by a great trading corporation, which ex- 
ercises a preponderating influence over the Indians 
inhabiting those regions. Oregon and California, 
if gained, and Mexico influenced, if not ruled, 


boundaries everywhere in contact with the territo- 
ries of a great power, or with those of an ally in 


name, but a dependant in fact, or looking out upon | 
the ocean, where her power is so strong, and her 


pretensions so unlimited. 

But whatever views may be entertained of the 
policy of introducing this resolution, the question 
now assumes a wholly different aspect. It is now 
here. It is before the Senate, before the country, 
and before the world. It is not a proposition to 
establish a principle, nor to dictate a course of pol- 
icy; but simply to ask the Senate if this great mat- 
ter is worthy of reference to the Committee of For- 
eign Relations, and worthy afterwards to be taken 
up for the consideration and action of the Senate. 
Do what we may, one effect of this question is be- 
yond our reach: It is already flying upon the 
wings of the wind, and will be carried to the far- 
thest boundary of the Republic, and to every log- 
cabin upon the verge of civilization, which dots the 
prairies, or is lost in the forest. And yet more: it 
is crossing the ocean, and will pass to the Old 
World; and wherever it goes, what will be said of 
our refusal to consider it? To what motive will 
this refusal be ascribed? To timidity, Mr. Presi- 
dent—unjustly, we all know; for no such motive 
has had the slightest influence upon a single mem- 
ber of this body. But we shall not the less be 
charged with it, nor will it the less injuriously af- 
fect us. There is not a journal from Johnny 
Groats’ House to the Lands End, which will not 
have its fling at the disposition we make of this 
subject, and of all times this is the worst to halt 
in our course, and of all nations England is the last 
before whom we should exhibit any conduct that 
may be tortured into the appearance of doubt or 
Femeesn. 

ut what is proposed by this resolution? It || 
proposes, Mr. President, to repel a principle which | 
two of the greatest powers of the earth are now || 
carrying into practice upon this continent, so far 
a8 we can discover any principle involved in the 
war which the French and British are now waging | 
against Buenos Ayres; and a principle solemnly 
announced by the French prime minister in the | 
Chamber of Deputies, clearly in doctrine, but cau- 
Htously in the remedy. I need not advert to the | 
declaration made upon that occasion by Mr. Guizot, 
. declaration equally extraordinary and memora- 
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|| teristic of a peculiar class of statesmen, who are 
| always seeking some new and brilliant thought, 
| something with which to dazzle the world as much 
| as it dazzles themselves—some paradox or other 


T 


SHIN 


| . . . i 
| as a shroud wherewith to wrap their dying frame. | 
|| Plain common sense, and the true condition of | 


|| men and communities, are lost in diplomatic sub- 
tleties, 


| New World? Itis the assumption of a power which 


| tempted to stifle the first germs of freedom in every 


|| of the — to Prussia; which has extinguished 
| Venice and Genoa; which added Belgium to Hol- 


| might, and asserted and achieved their own inde- 
| pendence; which transferred Norway from Den- 
mark, to which it was attached by old ties and by 
a mild government, to Sweden, who had to send 
an army, and to call upon the navy of England to 


alliance; which keeps Switzerland in eternal tur- 
moil, and which sent a French army into Spain to 
put down the spirit of liberty, and an Austrian 


watches and wards off the very first instincts of 


human nature to meliorate its social and political 
| condition. 


five great nations of Europe—they are quintuple 
at present—to govern just as much of the world as 
will not or cannot resist their cupidity and ambi- 
| tion, and to introduce new principles at their pleas- 
| ure, and to their profit, into the code of nations. 
| To proclaim that the slave trade is piracy by virtue 
|| of their proclamation, and that their cruisers may 
| sweep the ocean, seizing vessels, and crews, and 
| cargoes, and committing them to that great vortex 





will enable them to proclaim, if not resisted, that 
the cotton trade shall be piracy, or that the tobac- 
co trade shall be piracy, or that anything else shall 
be piracy which ministers to our power and inter- 
est, and does not minister to theirs. 

The question is not as to the specific language 
or proposition of this resolution, but as to its con- 
sideration. ‘That measure, if carried, commits the 
Senate to nothing. The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and this body subsequently, may make 
such modifications as they please; and ultimate] 
the whole matter may be rejected. Certainly this 


that the subject will be maturely considered, and 
wisely decided. It ought not to be overlooked 
that this subject is specially recommended to our 
| attention by the President. It is not gratuitously 








| though he had a clear right so to introduce it, and 


in my opinion would have done wisely had he done | 
so, even if it had not been presented to the atten- 


\| tion of Congress by higher authority. 

I understand the measure proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is a protest against the establish- 
ment of a new and dangerous principle, affecting 


| ourselves, and with us the other independent na- 


tions inhabiting this continent. It does not neces- 
sarily involve any question of war. Such a protest 


is a common mode of procedure in the intercourse 


of nations. It is the exclusion of a conclusion. 
It is saying to the world, that the Government 
making the protest does not recognise a certain 
claim or principle, and does not intend to be bound 
by it. It commits such Government to no spe- 





le. An honorable member of this body has the 
debate in full; and I trust that, in the further discus- 
sion which this subject must undergo, and will un- | 
ergo in this body in one form or another, he will || 
read the remarks of the French premier, and give us | 
able views I know he entertains of them. I will i| 
Only add that these remarks are eminently charac- || 


16 


cific course of action. It merely expresses its dis- 
sent, leaving to future circumstances its conduct, 
should the protest be found inefficient. Such I 
know to be the views of the Senator from Ohio; 
and if the phraseology of the resolutions may ap- 
pear to some Senators to carry the Government 
too far, it is easy to adapt it to a sense of the Sen- 


|| army to Italy for the same purpose; and which | 
would complete the circle, and would place our 


process ensures caution, and is a safe guaranty | 


\| But what is this balance of power which is to 


will add, that in looking to the present state of || cross the Atlantic and take up its abode in this | 


|| has deluged Europe in blood, and which has at- | 
jook forward, I have as little doubt that any attempt || 


to make an English colony of California, would pre- || land where they have started up; which has blot- | 


|| ted Poland from the map of nations; which has | 
| given a moiety of Saxony, in spite of the prayers | 


land, notwithstanding the repugnance of its inhab- | 
itants, who eventually rose in their revolutionary | 


It is the assumption of a power which enables || 


| introduced by the honorable Senator from Ohio, || 





| eration, but not for rejection. 
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ate upon the subject. That is a reason for consid~ 
We are young, but 
we are every day becoming stronger as we become 
older. Time is dealing well byus. What we now 
want is to prevent any future pretence that by our 
acquiescence we have recognised this new-fangled 
doctrine of interference. Let us say to the world, 
we have no lot nor part in it; but we need not say 
that we shall this year or next year adopt this or 
that course of action if there is any attempt practi- 
cally to apply the doctrine. “Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.’? Let it suffice for us to 
decide when the time for decision comes; and then, 
if we are committed by nothing but a protest, we 
may sit still honorably, taking no part in the trans- 
action, or we may place ourselves between Europe 
and America, and commit this great question to 
the issue of war—and to that issue it will finally 
come if not abandoned—and be resisted, in the 
words of the President’s Message, stronger than 
the lancuace used by the member from Ohio in his 


| resolutions, ‘at any and at all hazards.”” 


, war with Montevideo. 


I have already alluded to Buenos Ayres, where 


| France and England are now interfering to their 
j || heart’s content. 
aid her to take possession of this gift of the holy 


Their conduct upon the La Plata 
is among the most outrageous acts of modern times. 
If I understand their professions, they wage war 
against Buenos Ayres Seana 3uenos Ayres is at 
They are fighting for 
peace; doing evil that good may come. But what 


_ right have they to interfere in the quarrel between 
| two independent nations, excgpt as the friend of 


| armies. 


both, and in the interest of both? They come not, 
however, with the olive-branch, but with fleets and 
They carry on open war; they preach a 


| crusade of philanthropy from the quarter-decks of 
| ships of the line, and from the midst of regiments 


| of soldiers. 


Now alli this is a flimsy veil to conceal 


| far other designs; designs of commercial and polit- 


| upon the face of the earth. 
_and solemnity to _ measure u 


|| ical ascendancy upor the immense and productive 
| countries of that great river. 
| tablishment of a balance of 


| tablish their own power, and enable them to hold 
which has swallowed up such a vast amount of | 


our property, and issued so many decrees against | 
our rights—a court of admiralty; and, by-and-by, | 


They seek the es- 


ower, which shall es- 


in subjection one of the most magnificent regions 
To give proper weight 
n this great 


| question under consideration, requires the action 


| ernments. 


| of Congress. The declaration of the President will 


be as barren as was that of Mr. Monroe unless 
adopted by the national legislature. The Presi- 
dent is the organ of communication with other gov- 
But the establishment of a great line 


| of policy calls into action powers not committed to 





| 
| 


| 


him, and which can only be exercised by the rep- 
resentatives of the States and the representatives of 
the people assembled in Congress. 

Mr. President, we shall lose nothing at home or 
abroad, now or hereafter, by establishing and 
maintaining an American policy—a policy decisive 
in its spirit, moderate in its tone, and just in its 
objects—proclaimed and supported firmly, but tem- 
perately. Providence has placed us at the head of 
the family of nations upon this continent. We 
have passed safely through the great revolutionary 
trial from a colonial to an independent condition. 
We entered upon it with great a The 
principles of true freedom were brought by our 
forefathers to the New World, and when the 
struggle for independence commenced, it found us 
not only ready for the issue, but ripe for the bless- 


| ings of self-government. But the colonies of Span- 


ish descent had not served, as we had done, the 
apprenticeship of liberty; and when they were sud- 
denly called to dissolve their original political con- 
nexion, and to reconstruct their civil institutions, 
they encountered difficulties which seemed at times 
to threaten the overthrow of all their hopes. Their 
state of transition is not yet fully over; but the 

will struggle on till their work is crowned wi 

success. In the meantime, it is equally our policy 
and our duty to preserve the continent as free from 
European influence as is compatible with the ac- 
knowledged principles of the laws of nations. The 
community of States inhabiting it have interests of 
their own, independent of the peculiar state of 
things which is established in Europe. There 


|| is here no question touching the joint rights of 
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others—none of interfering with the colonial pos- 
scssions of the European Powers—none of denying 
their right to establish all the relations of peace | 
they please with this continent, nor of changing | 
these to relations of war when they think just 
cause of war exists, followed, in that case, by all | 
the richts which a state of hostilities brings with | 
it. But it is a question of applying to America an | 
artificial system built up in Europe within the last 
century and a half, which the most careless obser- | 
ver of history well knows has neither diminished 
the number nor the extent of wars, nor increased 
the stability of independent States, nor promoted 
the happiness of mankind. A system of power 
built up in reality for the maintenance of monarch- 
ical institutions, under the guise of maintaining ¢ 
necessary political equilibrium. Now, sir, I hope 
we shall be satisfied with our own good things, 
without preaching any system of political propa- 
gandism. If other people prefer monarchical to 
republican institutions, 80 be it. We have no right 
to quarrel with their decision, however much we 
may differ from their views. The world is wide 
enough for them and us. But we have a right to 
expect that no undue means be taken, unde r any 
pretence whatever, to assail the existing institu 
tions upon this hemisphere, or to exert any influ- 
ence to change them, or to interfere at all with its 
political condition, ‘This is the object of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio; and it is an object worthy of the 
attention and action of Congress, and of the ap- 
wobation of the country. 

Why need we be so peculiarly sensitive upon 
this question?—for I see it has excited some sen- 
sation im various quart rs. No one doubts our 
right to respond to the declaration of the President. 
No one can dispute its importance. No gentleman, 
{am sure, upon the floor of the Senate, has the 
least wish to conciliate England by a self-restrain- 
ing policy. Mild words, we are told by the wise 
man, turn away wrath. 


It may be so; but they 
never yet turned away cupidity or ambition. 


ldo 
not see that the English statesmen are very regard- 
ful of the feelings of this country, either in the 
measures they adopt or in the language they em- 
ploy. Lord John Socal who has recently been 
called to the head of the British Administration, 
but which position he could not hold, in his com- 
ments upon the President’s declaration respecting 
Oregon, in April last, called it blustering; and I did 
not observe that this coarse epithet drew upon the 
speaker the least censure from Parliament, or the 
pe ople, or the press. I have seen no such epithet 
applied here to the language of the British Queen, 
nor even of the British Cabinet, though my expe- 
rience tells me that, had such been the case, there 
is maify a journal in this country which would 
have visited it with strong rebuke. But Lord 
Jonn Russell lays himself liable to a severe retort 
when he says, in that very speech: ‘* For my 
own part, I will say, in all moderation, that I am 
not prepared to say that this country ought to put 
forward any arrogant pretensions.” 

Precious moderation this!) What can be more 
arrogant than to claim moderation because a coun- 
try is not prepared to put forward arrogant preten- 
sions? If this be the moderation of England, what 
would be her arrogance ? 

Look at the state of things in Brazil! The treaty 
between that country and England on the subject 
of the right of search has expired. But has the 
right expired also? It has, but not the practice. 
Kngland yet stops, with the strong hand, Brazilian 
ships, wherever she finds them in tropical lati- 
tudes, and seizes and sends them to her own courts 
of admiralty for condemnation. And this in ut- 
ter contempt of all the laws regulating the rights 
of independent nations, 

I allude to all these facts, because they ought to 
warn us of our duty, I allude to them, in despite 
of the charge, which has been, and will again be 
made—out of the Senate, not in it—of a desire to 
excite undue prejudice against England. I have 
no such desire. But I have a desire that my own 
country should be aware of her true position, and 
should be prepared to meet her responsibility, 
whatever difliculues may beset her path—prepared, 
sir, in head, in hand, and in heart, Yes, sir, not- 
withstanding the severe commentaries which a cas- 
ual expression of the honorable Senator from Ohio 
has encountered froma portion of the public press, I 


will repeat the Spenetepeees in the heart, | 


, * . 
For if war should come, which may Providence 


avert, I trust the hearts of our countrymen will be | 
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| prepared for the struggle it will bring. There is \| « benefit, by the subjects of the British C 


| no better preparation, nor any surer cause or 


augury of success. 

When I read the President’s Message, sir, I 
found four principal statements or suggestions 
which seemed to me to render our relations with 
England exceedingly critical; so critical, indeed, as 
to demand the immediate attention and action of 
Congress, and the solemn consideration of the | 
country. The President stated, in effect, that the | 
negoUations with England on the «abject of Oregon 
were closed; that we had a cle«r title to the whole 
of it; that the year’s notice for the termination 
of the convention ought be given; and that we 
should then take exclusive possession of the whole 
country. Ido not quote the words, but these are 
substantially the views of the President. Now, | 
sir, it was clear to me that here was a state of 
things which might well excite the solicitude of | 
any man in the unprepared condition of the coun- 
try. And yet what vials of wrath have been poured | 
out upon the heads of all the Senators whose meas- |! 
ures really tended to avert war by preparing for it. || 
The mails are loaded with abusive anonymous || 
letters, because they believe the country is in || 
danger, and believing so, say so, and thus saying | 
and believing, strive to prepare for the worst, still | 
hoping, though sometimes against hope, for the | 
best. 

The honorable Senators on the other side, who 
took part in the discussion respecting the national | 
defences, I believe, without exception, expressed 
their satisfaction at the President’s Message. And | 
yet no man can doubt that, if the measures suggest- | 
ed by him are carried into effect, and if England 
does not recede greatly from all her former posi- 





GLOBE. 


* the citizens of the 
been received by the Government, by the 
packet, which would at all warrant us in sus 
ing or 


vices at all ? 





tions, war must come. Still we are called panic- | 
makers and seekers of war. As the thermometer | 
of the stock exchange rises and falls, a representa- | 
tive of the people is wise or rash in the measures | 
he proposes, or honest or dishonest in the motives | 
that actuate him. It is not my habit to cast reflec- 
tions upon any class of employment; but without | 
| violating this rule, 1 may express the gratification | 
that there are higher interests than those of stock- | 
jobbing in this country, and a mighty mass who 
| control its destinies, and who know nothing of the | 
operations of a Wall-street financier. 
| expressed my approbation of the President’s 
Message; but on the subject of the state of the | 
country, I did not say one word more than I in- | 
tended and intend now. Iam no lover of war. | 
lam no seeker of it. But I have to learn that it 
is hastened by adequate preparation. I have passed | 
through one war, and hope never to see another. 
Sull 1 shall never ery peace, peace, unless I be- | 
lieve there istruly peace. ‘The honorable Senator | 
from Kentucky, whom I first met many years | 
azo, marching to the batile-field, and who will | 
always be found on the side of his country, sup- 
posed, when the question of the national defence | 
was under discussion, | had said war was inevit- 
able. He misunderstood me. I considered the 
| danger of war imminent, not inevitable. Had I 


thought it inevitable, | should not have submitted | 
tropositions for inquiry, but decisive measures for | 
adoption. I hold on firmly, sir, to every word J | 


| said before, neither softening nor explaining; but 


denying, because I apprehended we might have | 


war, therefore I desired it. And I still consider 
danger imminent, not diminished, so far as I 
know, by the recent arrival. 
troversy remains precisely as it was. The ques- 
tion was, and is, whether we shall surrender to 


the British demands, or whether the British Gov- | 


ernment shall surrender to ours. Ifno such cession 


is made by either party, the two countries will be | 


I see no indication that one 
And there is 


brought into conflict. 
or the other will sufficiently yield. 


. . he, 
an article in the London Times, of January 2, | 


which does not look as though England would go 
farther in her offers than she had already gohe. 
It is unequivocal and decisive. 

‘** Equality of holding is dictated by justice. 


‘ Equality of partition between England and the | 


‘United States is dictated by the convenience of 
‘both. What the conditions of this partition ought 
| to be we shall consider on another occasion; but 
‘we contend that both suggestions of strict right, 
‘and those higher considerations of comprehen- 
‘sive equity, forbid us to concede, for one mo- 
‘ment, one jot of those adyantages, whether of 
‘ sail, rivers, or harbors, which, for half a century, 
‘have been shared, with equal security and equal 





nited States.’’ wnem ond 


And I feel at liberty to say, that nothing has 


last 


’ 8 pend. 
stponing our measures of defence. 


Mr. WEBSTER. Have they received any ad- 


Mr. CASS. They have. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Have they received any ad- 
vices creating any additional necessity for’ 
menting the defences of the country ? 

Mr. CASS. I do not know that any of that 
purport have been received; if I did, I do not know 
that I should be at liberty to state them. Ajj | 
know is, that the character of the advices js such 
as cannot justify any change in our policy. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Well, that is all that [ yp. 
derstood, 

Mr. CASS. It is not men, but fears and frets 
that make panics in this country, if I must ado t 
that word. But I repudiate it as applicable to the 
great body of the American people. They feel 
no panic. They feel anxiety, no doubt, but de- 
termination also—a hope that England will do ys 
justice, and, if not, a determination to do justice to 
themselves. 

I must ask the indulgence of the Senate for al- 
luding to this topic at this time. I do so with the 
deep conviction that all other legislative measures 
should give way to measures of defence, and in the 
hope that such will be the action of Congress, 
‘Then, if war comes, we shall have no self-reproach 
to meet, and if peace is preserved, what we do will 
be well done for a similar future contingency, which 
no nation can expect long to avoid. — 

One word more. Much has been said of the ac- 
tivity going on in the arsenals and dock-yards of 
England, and of the augmentation she is making in 
her military and naval means. Of the fact itself 
there is no doubt, though various motives have 
been assigned for her conduct. I hold in my hand 
an extract from the Journal des Debats of the Ist 
of December last. The character of that journal is 
well known. It enjoys the full confidence of the 
French ministry. It is cautious in its statement of 
facts, and especially of great political facts, and 
cautious in its speculations. It says: 

‘Thus the British and American Cabinets are 
‘ very widely separated in opinion; the concern of 
‘ mere interest has become secondary; the point o’ 
‘honor rises and rules. Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
‘ Aberdeen are equally pledged. Their declarations 
‘are not all: England has gone further; and has 
‘continued, with an outlay of many millions, her 
‘ maritime preparations, at which France took um- 
‘brage mal @ propos; and her naval materiel hos 
‘been augmented to the most formidable degree of 


aug- 





The subject in con- | 








‘power. At this moment she is prepared for any 
‘issue; she has taken her precautions, as if a war 
‘might break out in 1846. ‘The United States, on 
‘the contrary, have not prepared themselves for 
‘ this fearful event.’’ , 

Now, sir, all this coming from the quarter from 
whence it comes, is very significant; and when 
cleared of the little mystery about it, it says in ef- 
fect that France, seeing these immense prepara- 
tions, has taken the alarm, and has done what the 
European Governments always do, when extraor- 
dinary armaments are making in other countries 
around them, has demanded explanations of Eing- 
land, who had satisfactorily given them, so that 
France found she had taken umbrage mal @ propos. 
These armaments were not, and are not, directed 
against her, nor against any quarter interesting (0 
her. Where they were and are directed, needs no 

rophet to tell; and if it did, this prophet presents 
fintself in the Journal des Debats. 

And I will add, sir, that the most recent and au- 
thoritative advices from England state that the 
same activity yet prevails in all branches of the 
service connected with the offensive and defensive 
measures of the country. 

Mr. CALHOUN remarked that he did not know 
whether it was material or not that the discussion 
should take place on the motion pending, or 0” the 
merits of the resolution itself. He had no idea that 
the Senate would adopt the resolution. But ft 
was the desire to go on with the discussion now, 
he had no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN. [entertain the same desire lex- 
pressed at the time I asked leave to introduce the 
resolution, that the said resolution be received, and, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


, —— 
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That was my desire, and no other. Being up, 


tification of my own course, I will make some re- || 


marks and read from some books. The first ob- 


} 


in the resolution. t 
another objection, which was personal to myself; | 
and it is to the latter objection that I propose to | 
make a few observations to the Senate. Ritalin. 4 


‘ection of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. | 
‘Cannoun] to the introduction of this resolution | 
was based on the principles themselves embraced | 
Afterwards, however, he made | 


a a 

| he introduce it? In the form of a series of reso- 
however, and without intending to go into any of | lutions declaring the law of nations to the whole | 
the many matters mentioned the other day in jus- 


i 


if 


| 


jection of the Senator was that I had taken on my- || 


<elf, (Luse his own language,) on my own indi- | 


tion of the Senate, in the form of a joint resolution, | 


a subject which, among others in the President’s || 


Message, had been already referred to the Com- | 


mittee on Foreign Relations; and the Senator from 
South Carolina seemed—I will not say had—seem- 
ed to have a desire to excite some unkindness 
aeainst me in the committee as an individual, or 
exhibit me as having treated them with disrespect, | 


by not consulting them as to the propriety of the || 


resolution. ‘This was clearly an inference which 
every Senator drew from the remark of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. Now, sir, it is to this 
personal allusion made by the Senator that I will | 
offer a few observations. 

In the first place, I did, in this particular, what 
the uniform practice of the body has permitted, 
and what the members of this body have uniform- 
ly practised from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, and no more. 


{ 





1} 


As’a member of the Com- || 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I lose no right, nor || 
acquire any right, as an individual Senator. I || 


vidual responsibility, to present to the considera- || 
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civilized world. Yes; he called on the Senate of the 
United States to lay down and to prescribe to the 
world what the law of nations should be according 
to the interpretation of the American Government! 


. Yes, sir, the resolutions of the honorable Senator | 
were met not at the threshold. No man then sup- | 
posed that the honorable Senator was transcending | 


the limits of propriety. His motion was not met at 
the threshold with any @bjection to the reception 


of his resolutions, but upon the discussion which | 


arose upon the passage of the resolutions, a dis- 
tincuished Senator from Kentucky, now not in 


his seat, intimated that although he had no objec- | 


tion to the resolutions, yet he did not exactly see 
the necessity for the expression of the views of 


the Senate of the United States on what he regard- | 


ed as abstractions. What reply did the Senator 
from Kentucky receive to that objection? What 
reply did he receive to the question, Are you going 
to war to enforce the doctrine you propose this 


| day to lay down in the form of a law of nations? 


What response did he then receive to this objec- | 


tion from the Senator from South Carolina? I 
will read you the response, at least those parts of 
it that apply to this matter. And here permit me 
to say, that these resolutions lay down principles 
even broader than those laid down in the resolu- 


| tion now before the Senate. 


lose no right which I had before of introducing to || 


the consideration of the Senate any subject which || 


my judgment may indicate as proper to be intro- | 
duced. As a matter of right, then, I ask the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina whether I have not a 
right to move this resolution? And Iask him to 
answer the question definitely. 
Mr.CALHOUN. The Senator will proceed. | 
Mr. ALLEN. I desire to be answered now, | 
before proceeding farther. | 
Mr. CALHOUN. I will answer when I think | 
roper. 
: Mr. ALLEN. The Senator will not reply. | 
But I say [ had a right—I say my honorable col- | 


leagues, each one, had a right to introduce the 
resolution, if they had thought proper to do so. 
1 say every Senator on this floor has a similar 
right, and the practice of the Government, from its | 
foundation to this moment, gives the right. 
what has been the case during this very session? 
‘The various portions of the President’s Message 
have been referred to the several standing com- 
mittees; the whole matter relating to Oregon, and 
to what course the Government ought to take with 
regard to the claim of Great Britain, has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations; | 
yet, notwithstanding, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Hanweean] introduced a series of resolutions | 
on the subject, and had the right todo so. The 
Senator from South Carolina himself introduced 
resolutions on the same subject, and had the right. 
And can — rise here and gainsay the right? 
Not one. here, then, is the difference in the 
case? There is no difference in the case—none 
whatever. And the effort, if it was designed to 
excite unkindness towards me on the part of my 
honorable friends on the committee, by a personal 
allusion to me on this floor by the Senator from 
South Carolina, the effort, I believe my colleagues 
will bear me out in saying, has utierly failed. 
But let us look into the books, for type and paper 
ére terrible things to men of short memories and 
devious ways. It should be remembered by the 
Senate, that in the year 1840 there was pendin 
between the Government of the United States an 
that of Great Britain a difficulty arising out of the 
act that an American vessel, in passing from one 
S another of the ports of the United States, had 
een driven by stress of weather into a British 
S Ae the West Indies; and ending this matter, 
./° Senator from South Carolina—I will not say 
took”? on himself—took * the responsibility ”’— 
because I do not intend to use terms of implied re- 
— as he has done—but I will say that the 
aa a South Carolina, as a Senator, and 
this = the chairman of a committee, rose on 
4 then and introduced the subject here for the 
euberation of this body. And in what form did 





And || 


|| applied both to sea and land. 


| 
| 


j 


| ‘ priety in introducing them, had there been a pend- | 








Making the most of it, the language of this reso- || 


lution applies only to two continents—Europe and 
America; but his law was to extend to the mouth 
of the Thames and the banks of the Ganges. His 
law of nations would have been found amid the 


icebergs of the north pole, and under the burning || 


sun of the equator. His resolutions would have 
been enforced wherever there was water and wind 
enough to float an American vessel, especially if 
she had slaves on board. 
then surely as comprehensive as mine. Mine cover 
only one-half of the world—his covered the whole 
terrestrial globe. Mine apply to land only—his 


those objections. 


[Mr. A. here read the following extract from Mr. | 


Ca.noun’s speech on the occasion, as reported in 
the Congressional Globe :] 
‘* He admits there would have been no impro- 


‘ing negotiation; but thinks there is, because the 


‘ British Minister had closed the door of negotia- 
‘tion. 


‘kind would, to say the least, be doubtful; but 


‘now that it has been made and justice refused, | 
‘silence would be construed into an abandonment | 
‘of the claim of our citizens, and an acquiescence | 


‘in the dangerous principle on which it was re- 
‘jected. It was to repel such inference that he de- 
‘sired to take the sense of the Senate. 


‘would keep alive the claim, and, what was still 
‘more important, rebut any inferred abandonment 
‘of the principle on which it rests. He hoped 
‘that it never would be surrendered. Justice was 
‘on our side, and if we cannot succeed in estab- 
‘lishing it now, there is no reason why we may 
‘not hereafter. He trusted that the strong expres- 
‘sion of opinion by the Senate, which he this day 


‘ anticipated, would rouse an attention to the sub- || 


‘ject that might lead to a happy termination of a 


‘controversy which could not be safely kept open. | 


‘ Be that as it may, it is our duty to maintain our. 
‘ground. If we now yield—if the Senate should 


‘refuse to act on the resolutions, or vote them | 


‘down, we surrender both right and principle. _ 
“« He would appeal to the Senate, and ask if it is 

‘ready to say that the rights of the South to 

* the t mass of its property, that which enters 


‘so deeply into their political and social institu- | 


‘tions, and on the maintenance of which not only 
‘their wealth and their prosperity, but peace and 
‘ safety depend, shall be outlawed and placed be- 
‘yond the pale of protection? Is it pore to 
‘ distinguish between this and every other descrip- 
‘tion of property so as to leave this alone unde- 
‘fended? The British Minister acknowledges that 
‘compensation ought to be made for every other 
‘description under similar circumstances, and 


His resolutions were || 


The argument of | 
the gentleman, from which | am about to read, was | 
in answer to the objections raised by the Senator || 
from Kentucky. Let us hear how he dealt with | 


He (Mr. C.) took the very opposite view. | 
‘ Pending the negotiation, and before the decision | 
| ‘was known, the propriety of a movement of the | 


If the res- || 
‘olutions should receive the vote of the body, it || 
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‘ places the distinction between this and others, on 
* grounds fatal to its existence if it be admitted. Is 
‘she right? that is the question; and are you ready 
‘to say so by your votes? If so, it is time we 
‘ should know it; and if not, you should speak out 
‘ plainly and distinedly. 

‘“* He had not supposed that there was a member 
of the body that would be embarrassed by the 
resolutions; on the contrary, he had hoped that 
all would have been pleased with the opportunity 
in acase so strong and clear of recording their 
votes in our favor, and stand by us on this great 
question in which we are particularly concerned, 
as we have stood by them ona recent occasion 
where they were. 

“It isa proud recollection for the South that she 
never halted to count the cost or danger when the 
interest of any portion of the Union, the most re- 
mote, called for defence. This is the first diffi- 
culty with Great Britain in which we have been 
immediately interested. ‘The war of the Revolu- 
‘tion originated in causes much more northern 

‘than southern; and still more strikingly was that 

‘the case in the last war. Did we hesitate in 

‘either? No; the generous South, ever devoted to 

‘the liberty and honor of the country, and true to 

‘its engagements, poured out freely her means, in 

‘ blood and money, for the common cause, without 
| ©askinge whether she was to be the gainer or loser. 
‘What he asked was, that the same zealous and 
‘ardent support that we have extended to other 
| § portions of the Union should now be extended to 

‘us on this occasion.” 

The gentleman (Mr. A. then went on to say) 
| had got his resolutions in—resolutions laying down 
a law co-extensive with the globe itself; stretching 
over land and sea; applicable alike to every barba- 
rous power and every civilized nation; applicable 
| to all places and in all time. He had got these 
resolutions in with a view of their being incorpo- 
rated as the American interpretation of the law of 
| nations. He had got them in to rezulate the mari- 
time intercourse of the universe—to operate more 
extensively than had the British orders in council, 
or the decrees of Napoleon, because these extended 
only to the commerce of belligerent nations. But 
the resolutions were more extensive than these de- 
crees or the orders in council; and that being so, 
when the Senator had got his resolutions in, he 
cried aloud, ‘* Now that they are here, if you do not 
pass them you surrender the principle—not only 
‘the right, but the principle—and therefore you 

must mark well what you are about.’? Well, now, 
'| the Senator from South Carolina was not content 
| with making that short speech which he deliv- 
ered in the running discussion on the introduction 
of the resolutions, but he also made an elaborate 
speech on the passage of the resolutions. The 
resolutions having been referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, who had charge of the sub- 

ject—though he introduced them not as from that 
| ‘committee, but had them referred to it, just as I 
now propose to do with regard to the resolutions 
now Liadate the Senate—and having undergone a 
slight modification, which went to limit the extent 
of jurisdiction, they were reported back by the 
|, Committee on Foreign Relations, and were passed 
| by the unanimous vote of the Senate of the United 
States. Here I find the vote—‘ Ayes: Allen, &c. 
Nays: none.’’ Now, this was upon a point of mari- 
| time law—that law by which the British empire is 
| sustained, far more than by that thing which is 
| ealled the British constitution—that law which 
holds her vast commercial system together—that 
maritime law was to be affected by this inter- 
|| pretation of it. But it was all harmless then !— 
|| nay, the Senator from South Carolina was _ so ar- 
dent in his advocacy of the resolutions, that he 
took occasion to call on all other parts of the Union 
to come to their support, claiming especial credit 
| for the South—that’s the word—for having gone 
| into two wars upon what he was pleased to call 

'more northern than southern questions. You 
|| have heard, in the extract just read, how the Sen- 
ator had spoken of the gallant devotion of the 
South—how ey | had perilled everything they 
| held dear—that they were always y to fight— 
and therefore he called upon all to come and stand 
up with the South in defence of the resolutions, 
and sustain this great southern question, fight or 
no fight. All thi« was perfectly right then. But 


a a oa ee 


| 





|| it seems to be quite wrong in me now. But no- 
|| body complained of the Senator. I did not com- 


|| plain of it then. I do not complain of it now. 
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But I do complain of the unheard-of, unparalleled | and the %/ oe to them shall not conceal its 
course which he has undertaken to pursue in re- || aim by a feigned assault upon an individual on 
gard to me—particularly in this business, And || this floor. I will then read another passage with 
now for another precedent. I will not undertake |; which the honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
to read this long speech of the Senator, which || setts stands closely connected. It has reference 
teems with more matter calculated to excite the || to a resolution introduced by him in the year 1824 
wrath of Great Britain than all the speeches made | —in the same year, and in reference to the same 
on this floor since—a speech which went into the || measure to which I have just alluded—the Mes- 
social organization of the British empire—dis- || sage of President Monroe. A resolution was intro- 
gsected her population, and held it up as compris- | duced by the Senator from Massachusetts, {Mr. 
ing so much slavery and so much freedom—a || Wessrer,] then a distinguished member of the 
speech that denounced her for holding one-eighth || House of Representatives, in reference to the con- 
of the human race in subjection as base as that in || dition of Greecee—not a South American State— 
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which a certain class of persons in the South are | 


held—a speech more calculated to stir up the war |, 


feeling than any which had now been delivered, 
or were likely to be delivered on Oregon. The | 
condition to which England had reduced poor Ire- | 
Jand was glowingly depicted by the Senator in 
that speech; the wretched condition of her own 


slaves, all slaves with the ~— of some three 
or four hundred thousand in 
the elective franchise. 


now. But I will go to other authorities—to cases 


that, fortunately for me, touch the matter in hand | 


exactly—to cases that look directly to the princi- 
ples involved in this resolution—both cases occur- 
ring in the House of Representatives, when there 
were, perhaps, as many strong men in that body 
as at any former or subsequent period. One of 
these occurrences arose upon the message of Mr. 
Monroe, from which my friend from Michigan 
has just cited a memorable passage. In that mes- 
sage this very subject of European interference 
was presented to Congress, and a resolution was 
icon upon that, calling on the President to state 


ceeding: 


the particulars. Here is the minute of the pro- || of powerful ae sovereigns called the Holy 


{From Journal House of Reps., December 1, 1823.] 
‘Mr. Mallory laid the following resolution on 
* the table for consideration to-morrow, viz: 
* Resolved, That the President of the United 
‘ States be requested to lay before this House such 
‘information as he may possess (which may be 


‘ disclosed without injury to the public good) rel- | 


‘ative to the determination of any sovereign or 
‘ combination of sovereigns to assist Spain in the 
* subjugation of her late colonies on the American 
‘continent; and whether any Government of Eu- 
¢ ee is disposed or determined to oppose any 
‘aid or assistance which such sovereign or com- 
‘bination of sovereigns may afford to Spain for 


‘the subjugation of her late colonies above men- | 


* tioned. 
‘* The resolution was agreed to.” 


o 


contains; it was to that State the resolution offer- 
| ed by the honorable Senator applied. The res- 
people at home was portrayed, and the great mass | olution was to the effect that an appropriation 
of the population of the empire were denominated || should be made of money to defray the expenses 


“ngland, who held | 
But I go not into that; and, | 
let me repeat, | do not indulge in these reminiscen- | 
ces by way of censure. I state these things in order || the House of Representatives. What became of 
that the language and spirit of the Senator himself 

may justify me against that very Senator’s censure | 


_and purposes, a voluntary recognition of the inde- 


| it, it is not my business to inquire. The point in- 


no, sir; not a State having any political affinity 
by geographical proximity to the American sys- 
tem; but a State in the very midst of the political 
systems of the Old World—surrounded on all sides 
by the sternest despotisms the world’s bosom now 


of a mission to Greece; which was, to all intents 


pendence of Greece by the Government of the Uni- 
ted States. That resolution was introduced into 


volved at present is the propriety of an individual 
presenting such a subject to the consideration of 
Congress. Well, ina speech made on that occa- 
sion—lI tried to find the whole of the debate, but 
could find but one or two speeches—by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, then a distinguished mem- 
ber of that House, in support of the resolution— 
a speech recorded, and allow me to say that I will 
hazard the opinion that it will stay recorded so 
long as types and paper exist to record anything 
in the English language—in that speech the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts justified his course upon 
the ground that the new and dangerous condition 
of the world, brought about by that combination 


Alliance, required some action by our Govern- 
ment. He contended that we, as a free and in- 
dependent people, and as holding the lead in the 
great work of the world’s deliverance from bond- 
age, were bound to speak out in terms that 
could not be mistaken. He predicated this move- 
ment on the Message of Mr. Monroe, not, sir, on 
his being chairman of the Committee of Foreign 
Relations in the House, but simply as a member 
from the State of Massachusetts, the whole matter 
having been previously referred, just as it has been 
in this case, to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of that body. He offered the resolution in 
his own individual character as a member of that 
| House, and he had a right todo so. It was not 
even referred, so far as I can perceive, to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, but was debated in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
Now, it is well to look back to these times of a 


Well, that resolution passed the House of Rep- |; quarter of a century ago. It is well for us to look 


resentatives, as far asI can see, without a dissen- 
tient voice. It went to the President. The Pres- 
ident answered the resolution, stating that he had 


no information not already communicated to Con- | 


gress, which he could communicate with safety to 
the public interests. That’s what he stated. Did 
any man imagine at the time this resolution was 
introduced by a mere member of the House of 
Representatives—not as the chairman of a com- 
mittee, nor as the organ of a committee, but on his 
own individual responsibility—a resolution which 
went to direct action, which proposed to do some- 
thing on the instant—which called for facts which 
had not been communicated in relation to this very 
same subject embraced in the resolution now be- 
fore this body—that any impropriety was com- 


mitted? Well, the House of Representatives, as | 


Ihave stated, passed that resolution. I have not 
had time to examine the Journal of the House 


critically; but, so far as my examination has ex- | 


tended, I find that there was no opposition to the 
resolution. And now I come to another precedent; 
because, if there are to be an 
made upon me as chairman of the committee, I 
shall brace myself up for a defence. The meas- 
ures of the Administration are not to be struck at 
through a disguised attack upon a member of this 
body. The blow shall reach the object at which 
it is aimed, and not be intercepted by my bosom. 
—— measures have been seelanended by a 

emocrauc President as democratic measures ; 


back to those days, and see what an American 
President, and an American legislature, and the 
country had the courage to do—to ascertain what 
| sort of sentiments it was not then deemed disrep- 
| utable to utter. I will not undertake to read all 
the passages of this speech, as I find it very im- 
perfectly reported in Niles’s Register. I will not 
read all the passages I have marked, but merely 
one or two of the most pointed : 

‘© At the commencement of the present session 
‘of Congress, (Mr. Webster said,) the President 
|‘ of the United States, in the discharge of the high 

‘ duties of his station, deemed it incumbent on him 
'* to introduce the subject to the consideration of 
‘the National Legislature; and in his communica- 
‘tion he had expressed an opinion that there was 
‘reason to hope that the Greeks would he success- 
‘ful in the present struggle with their oppressors, 
' * and that the Power that had so long oppressed them 
‘had lost its dominion over them forever. The 
| same communication contained other matters of 


| ‘great importance in relation to a rumored combi- 
personal attacks || ‘ nation of foreign sovereigns to interfere in the 


‘concerns of South America. Under these cir- 
_*cumstances, (said Mr, W.,) I thought it was 
‘proper and becoming that the communication 


'*should receive a response from this House. I 


‘am aware that the practice of a general answer 
‘from the Legislature to the annual message or 


| * speech of the President has, for more than twenty 
| * years past, been disused; nor do I complain of 








‘ such disuse; but I am also of opinion that the prac- 
‘ tice was not without its positive advantages, [t is 
‘my conviction that, in any Government which 
* contains a — branch, it is the duty of that 
‘ portion of the popular Government as much to 
‘ express its opinions as to pass the necessary laws 
‘ I introduce the present resolution under this con. 
‘ viction, as well as that I might have an opportu- 
‘ nity to give my vote directly on one of the sy). 
‘jects adverted to by the Executive; and I shall 
‘ think that if it was proper in the President to ad- 
‘vert to these subjects, it is equally proper in us 
‘ to take notice of what he has addressed to us re- 
‘ specting them.”’ 
he propriety of introducing the resolution, then 
was not only felt and vindicated by the gentleman. 
but he contends that it was the “duty of Con- 
ress” to respond. And then, after citing some 
utiful poetry in which the law of opinion is 
represented as very potential in the world, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts proceeds to say: 

** But now, it may be asked, what is all that to 
‘us? The question is easily answered. We are 
‘one of the nations. Our system of Government 
‘is, throughout, hostile to that system; and if we 
‘are safe from its effects, we may thank our situ- 
‘ation or our courage. The age we live in, and 
‘ our own active character, have connected us with 
‘ all the nations of the world; and we, as a nation, 
‘ have precisely the same interest in international 
‘law asa private individual has in the laws of his 
* country.” 

* * » a * * 

‘¢ But whatever we do m this matter, it behooves 
‘us to doon principle. If on the subject of ru- 
‘mored combinations against South America we 
‘take any stand, it must be on principle that that 
‘stand is taken. The near approach or the remote 
‘ distance of danger may change policy, but cannot 
‘touch principle; and the same reasons of an ab- 
‘ stract kind that would lead us to protest in the 
* case of the whole southern continent, bind us to 
‘protest in the case of the smallest republic of 
‘Ttaly.” 

And now, Mr. President, (continued Mr. At- 
LEN,) I have referred to these things, as I stated at 
the outset, to justify myself from the imputations 
cast upon me of arrogating to myself the business 
of the committee, by the presentation of this reso- 
lution. And now Y will conclude by stating why 
I did not do this on the instant. t should have 
done it in that case with more imprudent ardor 
than now, had not the motion to lay on the table 
precluded debate, and, of course, precluded me 
from the opportunity of repelling the imputations 
to which I have alluded. I have now, sir, said all 
that I deem necessary on the subject. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Mr. President, I trust I have 
too much self-respect, too great a regard for the 
subject-matter before the Senate, to follow the ex- 
ample of the Senator from Ohio in giving this dis- 
cussion a personal direction. I had not the slight- 
est idea in the world, when I simply stated my 
views in mere detail, to which the Senator has ad- 
verted, to give any offence by saying that the Sen- 
ator had not consulted the Senator from Michigan, 
[Mr. Cass,] the Senator from Arkansas, (Mr. Se- 
VIER,] or any other member of the committee, and 
had introduced the resolutions on his own respon- 
sibility. I made no such insinuations for the pur- 
pose imputed. I never make them, What I have 
to offer, is offered openly and direct. The fact has 
wounded the Senator most deeply, which I very 
much regret. I shall be very brief in my remarks 
on this occasion, and on the various topics present- 
ed. I must say, in the first place, that the Senator 
from Ohio has utterly failed in his effort. A char 
man of a committee, with subject-matter contain: 
ed in the President’s Message already before them, 
moving a resolution on it here, or getting a vote o! 
the Senate, and thus acting on it! I say the -_ 
tion is without precedent, because, I presume ti 
Senator has made a careful search, and has not 
found an analogous case. I intimated that I con- 
sidered the resolution out of order; it was but an 
intimation, but I now say more boldly that it was 
clearly out of the parliamentary rule; for ——— 
any specific matter is referred to a committee, ! - 
withdrawn from the Senate, and cannot be made a 
subject of action by the Senate. Not expo’ 
this question to arise, I did not turn to the para 
mentary rule, but stated it from my recollection. 
However, it can easily be found. As to the reso- 
lutions of the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Hawt 
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can,] to which the Senator has alluded, they de- 
nied the right to settle the boundary between the 
United States and Great Britain by treaty. Did 
the President say anything about that in his mes- 
> It was legitimate under the rule laid down. 
As to my amendment, if that of the Senator from 
Indiana was not out of order, certainly mine was 
Or ueliove that the next subject is that of the case 
of the brig Enterprise. The three resolutions [ | 
moved were in relation to it. All will remember | 
that an American vessel at the Bahama islands, was 
treated, in my opinion, and in the unanimous opin- 
jon of the Senate, in a manner not consistent with | 
the law of nations. What did I do on that occa- 
sion’ Was I out of order? Has the Senator shown 
anything in the message of the then Executive in | 
relation to this affair? Not a word. And it is 
strange that four or five similar cases received not 
the slightest notice in the Executive message. 
There was no question of order in that case; it was 
a clear case; & movement on an independent sub- 
ject, not referred to a committee. I did not, as the 
Senator says, submit resolutions affirming univer- 
sal princip es, comprehending all times and places, 
but resolutions affirming what the laws of nations 
were; and I had the honor of receiving a unani- 
mous vote. I doubt whether the Senator will in 
this case. 
What is the next case? The resolution moved 
by Mr. Mallory, and alluded to by the Senator 





from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] when up. Did that 
come under the rule? His call was for information 
in reference to the declaration made by Mr. Mon- 
roe. The House did not take up the subject-mat- 
ter. As to the last fact, it was not sufficiently 
stated to enable me to judge. The Senator from 
Massachusetts, however, is acquainted’ with the 
circumstances. I was not then a member of the 
House. But I doubt whether there was any spe- 
cific reference of the subject to a committee when 
the honorable member moved the resolution. If 
80, it was one of those accidental cases where there 
isa departure from the rules as the best means of 
obtaining information. These are all the cases pro- 
duced, after deliberate search; and not one is ap- 
plicable to the present occasion. I believe I have 
said enough for this purpose. I will now pass on, 
and make a few remarks on a subject touched by 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The Senator justified the course pursued by Mr. 
Monroe in 1823 and 1824. The case was not anal- 
ogous. I do not remember whether the injunction 
of secrecy was removed. A friend said last even- 
ing it had been, However, I presume, after so 
great a lapse of time, it will not be considered any 
violation of confidence to state briefly the question 
which led to the declaration. We all remember 
the Holy Alliance to overthrow Bonaparte. Eng- 
land refused to join it, although she acted with it. 
In the process of time, the Holy Alliance contem- 
plated an interference with the affairs of South 
America, in order to restore the dominion of Spain 
over her revolted provinces. Our Government re- 
ceived an intimation from Mr. Canning, who was 
then at the head of the British Ministry—a man of 
extraordinary sagacity and talent—stating at the 
same time, that if the American Government would 
back the British Government, she would discoun- 
tenance such interference. And this general dec- 
laration had reference to a specific case, and stopped 
there. Mr. Monroe was a wise man, and had no 
design of burdening the country with a task which 
it could not perform. He knew there was a 
broader declaration made by the gentleman then 
Secretary of State. As far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, it was never brought forward for Cabinet 

eliberation. It has been a long time since, and I 
will not be positive. I have no doubt that the gen- 
tleman to whom reference has been made is en- 
titled to the paternity. I say so, because out of 
this grew the Panama convention, although it was 
hot legitimately an offspring. But, if this declara- 
tion was right, the Panama convention was no bad 
Sonception, and the propriety of our sending a 
Minister could hardly be resisted. It +vas a more 
nibs form of carrying out a broad proposition. 

ut, Mr. President, you and all the older Senators 
now what would have been the result. If, when 
Ge Were called on, we had said we would join 
a» Britain against the rest of the world, we 

- d have been speedily called on to act 1 did, 
when the Proposition first came up, give my as- 
Sent to it; but, after reflection, thought that it had 
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a pernicious effect elsewhere, and would have it | 
now. I made no opposition to this in consequence | 
of a deference to Great Britain or the other Euro- 
pean Powers, but a deference to ourselves. Our 
own good sense should teach us that we ought not 
to undertake what we cannot perform. It should 
be so with individuals and with nations. By the 
adoption of the principle of the resolution, we 
would be called on to interfere whenever a Euro- 
pean nation, right or wrong, should bring on a || 
conflict of arms between one or another nation on || 
this continent. I would ask the Senator from || 
Michigan, where is the limitation? 

Mr. CASS. Will the gentleman allow me to ex- || 
— The principle for which I contend is this: || 
»y such a declaration as that contemplated in the \| 
resolution, we would merely place our protest on || 
record, not being thereby bound to any definite | 
course of action, but being left free to maintain neu- | 
trality or actively engage in enforcing the principle, || 
as we might see fit. || 

Mr. CALHOUN. Well, would it not be better | 
to wait for the emergency in which we would have | 
sufficient interest to interfere, and sufficient power 
to make that interference influential? Why make 
any such declaration now? What good purpose 
can it serve? Only to show to the men that are to || 
come after us that we were wiser and more patriotic || 
than we feared they might be! I cannot, for my 
life, see a single good likely to result from this 
measure. Will it have a tendency to conciliate || 
European powers, who, in case of a collision with 
Great Britain, might be friendly to us? or will sucha 
declaration prevent these five great European pow- 
ers, who, he says, have the regulation of the “ae aaa 
of power, and can do their fiat in Europe, from at- 
tempting the execution of any of their schemes? 
Will mere vaporing bravado have any practical ef- 
fect? No. You must adopt a very different course 
of policy. You must arm, equip, fit out your na- 
vies, raise a powerful revenue, and resist them by 
practical measures, if you think proper to resist 
them. Will not the effect of such a declaration be 
the very reverse of all this practical course of poli- 





cy? Will it not create jealousy on the part of Eng- 
land? Will it not militate against the formation of 
alliances on the part of nations favorably disposed 
towards us? No good effects can come from it. 
From first to last, in my opinion, it will be follow- 
ed by unqualified evil consequences. In this spirit 
I resisted it on a former occasion; in this spirit I 
resist it now. 

Mr. ALLEN rose and said, that as to the prece- 
dents—so many of which were on record, but of 
which he had been content to quote half a dozen— 
they still stood there unreplied to. The assertion 
of the Senator from South Carolina, that they did 
not apply in the present case, was the most extra- 
ordinary way of answering them. He did not 
think it requisite to go over all the gentleman said; 
but one principle he would notice which was laid 
down by him, and that was in regard to the con- 
finement of the powers of the Senate until com- 
mittees should report on matters referred to them. 
Now what would be the state of the question by 
the application of such a principle as that? The 
Constitution required the President to communicate 
to Congress, at the opening of the session, his views 
of our affairs, internal and external. If the Presi- 
dent’s Message comprehends all those subjects, as 
it ought to do, its different portions are referred (as 
a matter of course) to their respective committees. 
Whatthen? Why, asa matter of course, the Sen- 
ate must sit dumb until it may please the several 
committees to report. The Senate loses its power 
over those subjects, and every one of its members 
is gagged—all are muzzled by the President’s Mes- 
sage, which happens to allude incidentally to the 
matter. The President’s Message recommended 
appropriations for the army and for the navy, and 
that portion of it is referred to the Committees on 
Mili and on Naval Affairs; therefore, according 
to the Senator from South Carolina, no Senator can 
originate a bill, or make a motion on the subject, be- 
cause that reference extracts out of the Senate that 
principle of vitality giving it control over the legisla- 
tive field; it paralyzes the Senate, and, according to 
his doctrine, no member of that body could originate 





sage are there to be introduced great questions of 
national interest. Well, the question is referred, 
and being referred, not a member of that body 
was to make a solitary motion, because the matter 
is sent toacommittee. Now, suppose a mischiev- 













amotion. Nowhere else but in the President’s Mes- | 
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ous man should happen to get into power, and take 
up every subject-matter his imagination could sug- 
gest as possible for Congress to touch; that his 
message came there and was referred: why then, 
according to him, nota man could offer a resolu- 
tion because the President’s message had taken the 


| matter up already. There was something so mon- 
| strous in that doctrine, that it was quite unneces- 
| sary to say another word on it. 


(Mr. CALHOUN here arose under the impres- 


| sion that Mr. A. had finished, but immediately 


gave way.] 

The Senator from South Carolina, in speaking 
of the declaration of Mr. Monroe in his message, 
had said that it was a specific case, and that there 
was no specific case contained in the Message of 
Mr. Polk. To that he (Mr. A.) would answer, 
that the President did not only name a specific case 
in words; but there was something named in words 
that came more home to us than the case of the 
South American republics; he alluded to the men- 


| tion made of the interference of the British and 

| French Goverments to prevent the annexation of 
| Texas to the United States. 
| interference—of palpable, — interference. 


That was a case of 


Yes, those powers had endeavored to come be- 
tween us cal Texas, and had offered a high boon 
to bribe that gallant people; and the people of the 
United States were now under obligation, not to 


| the prompt energy of their own Government atone, 


but to the incorruptible honesty and stern patriot- 


lism of the people of Texas, who had large boons 


offered them to become, not nominally, but sub- 
stantially, a British province. Why, did not 
every one see why Great Britain and France 
should wish to see Texas become a dependant 
province? On the part of these ; owers, there 
was no offer made to the governments of Mex- 
ico and Texas to compromise their difficulties, 
nor that ‘Texas should annex herself to Mex- 
ico; but they did propose to Texas, that if she 
should stay out oF this Union, they would recog- 
nise and sustain herindependence. Why? Because 
she would then be a feeble power upon our fron- 
tier, which would have to look abroad for pro- 
tection, and necessarily put herself under the pro- 
tection of France and Eneland. It was on that 
ground he (Mr. A.) had said that a protest ought 
to have been laid before the Cabinets of France 
and England against such interference; and, if 
they had still persisted, that war ought to have 
been declared. ‘Those matters were alluded to in 
the President’s Message. The object of that in- 
terference of France and England, was to —_ a 
member out of the Union. They would have had 
as much right to induce a member to go out of 
the Union as to prevent one coming in; and Great 
Britain and France would have as great a right to 
hold out an inducement to one of our discontented 
States to leave the Union as — Texas from 
coming in. Well, there was the subject alluded to 
in the President’s Message, in so many words. 
Mexico and Texas were called by their names; and 
still the gentleman asked, Where was there an 
allusion to a specific case ? 

He (Mr. A.) had stated the case of Texas. And 
now he asked to be allowed—since the discussion 
had spread out further than he wished it—to on 
in reference to the condition of Mexico, that if the 
British or French Government was at the bottom 
of the present movements in Mexico, to distract 
the present order of things there, with a view to 
bringing about a state of things which would af- 
ford them an excuse for placing a French prince 
upon the throne of Mexico, or of reducing that 
country to the condition of a — subject to 
either of those Powers—if such should be the re- 
sult, it would justify a declaration of war against 
these Powers by the United States. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. CaLnoun,} to 
strengthen his views of the question, took care 
to get on the other side of the globe. He went all 
the way to Patagonia, whilst he (Mr. A.) staid at 
home, at the mouth of the Mississippi; he kept by 
our own shores, to show that there were matters 
occurring here so solemn as to claim the attention of 
the President of the United States—occurrences no 
less important than the interference of two Powers 
of the Holy Alliance with this Government within 
a couple of years past. When he said that these 
Powers were both members of the Holy Alliance, he 
did not say England was so on paper, or that Lord 
Castlereagh signed the articles agreed to by the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria and the King of 
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Prussia, in 1814. 


——_—-- 


Great Britain did not sign it, | ocean. She may use these subjects as pretexts ; 





done, was, that while the other sovereigns signed || Republic. Should that be the case, we can never 
it in person, that thing called the British constitu- || defeat such confederations by showing the white 
tion required the signatare of a responsible min- | feather. When we talk of preparation, we are 
ister, thereby causing an er which alone || charged with a desire for war, as if there existed 
prevented the signature. But, substantially for | in the country a single man who would desire war 
giving effect to the project put forward by the || 


Holy Altiance, Great Britain was as much a mem- Poe 
ber then and now as the other sovereigns; and He (Mr. A.) would not have alluded to the in- 


France had adhered, after the restoration of the 
Bourbons, to the principles of the Holy Alli- 
ance. He (Mr. A.) was not, then, mistaken in 
saying that two members of the Holy Alliance | Message, inasmuch as he did not mention that of 
had, within three, two, even one year, interfered to | the South American republics. He (Mr. A.) had 
change our political organization, and interfered || spoken of that of Texas as one much more nearly 
to prevent the admission of a State into the Union; || connected with their own firesides. That interfer- 
and that upon that ground it was necessary to | ence should cease; it must cease; and they might 
check it. Now, if the gentleman wanted a case, 
let him look athome. He was not going to take 
him (Mr. A.) to Patagonia for an example. He 
knew the strength of his position, and he would 
adhere to it. These resolutions looked to that in- 
terference, and when they came to be discussed, 
they would see who made out the strongest case in | this Congress takes upon itself to negative the dec- 
the matter. Why, we saw that, but year ago, the || larations of the President, and by that negation to 
British Government were charged to their teeth by || hold out an encouragement for European interfer- 
the Senator from South Carolina himself, with in- || ence in our affairs, the people will send a Congress 
terfering in the most outrageous manner; and he |, that will not do it. 
gave that fact as a reason for the hurry and expedi- 
tion we should exercise in the case of Texas, whilst 
Great was Britain interfering. He (Mr. A.) then 
went for ‘Texas with all his heart, not upon princi- 
ple of local advantage; he went for it to gratify no 
yrejudice—to strengthen no sectional interest—but 
Genieee he believed the happiness and prosperity 
of the great mass of the people of this country 
would be increased *»y it. He again said that they 
then had a case of interference, and they allowed 
the time to go by; but there was another time ap- | to reply to that. Committees are but the creatures 
proaching which by improving they might do ser- | of the Senate. As to Texas, Mr. President, as far 
vice. When they came to mediate in the affairs of | as I had any share in the management of that par- 
Europe at the Congress of Vienna, they mediated | ticular question, I can only say that the declaration 
by subdividing the masses of the European people Mt 
among themselves, transferring the people from 
one sovereign to another in bodies of unequal 
sizes, as a drove of hogs is subdivided into un- 
equal portions, to suit the purposes of the sev- || rations, sir, are easily made. The affairs of na- 
eral purchasers, Those powers are at liberty to || tions are not controlled by mere declarations. Ifa 
come on lawful business, in pursuit of their | declaration of opinion were sufficient to change the 
commercial traffic—to buy and sell—but in our || whole course of events, no nation would be more 
litical affairs they must keep their distance. || prompt than we. But we must meet interference 
‘he people of this continent wanted none of their || in our affairs in another way. We must meet it 
arbitration—they would have none of it. Their || as it was met in the case of Texas—decidedly, 
own differences they might have, but they called || boldly, and practically. We must meet each par- 
upon no European sovereign to arbitrate. They | ticular case by itself, and according to its own 
commenced with mediation in this very matter be- || merits, always taking care not to assert our rights 
tween Mexico and Texas, and ended with an open || until we feel ourselves able to sustain our asser- 
struggle to prevent the annexation of Texas to this || tions. 
Union. 
States was satisfied; he had stated it wisely, and 
in accordance with the wishes of the people of the | no good at all, but a great deal of harm. While 
United States. up, | wish to allude to some remarks of the Sena- 
And now he would again say, what he had said | tor from Michigan. He seems to think that the 
long before, that neither the case of Texas nor that | news by the last steamer was as belligerent as he 
of Oregon would ever be the real cause of war | could have anticipated. 
to Great Britain. She was looking at the struc- || Mr. CASS was understood to say that he did not 
ture of our system, which was attracting to it || regard the character of the late news to be such as 


_terference in the affairs of Texas, but for the re- 
| marks of the Senator from South Carolina, that no 


of those resolutions, at the beginning, as by a dec- 
laration of war. The sovereigns of Europe could 
not be allowed to interfere in the affairs of this con- 
tinent as they had done in the case of Texas and 
Mexico. The thing cannot be tolerated; and if 


These resolutions must be before Congress till 
they receive its sanction. 
that it can be scouted out in this way. It shall 
receive that attention from me, at least, which I 
believe every feeling of patriotism requires that I 
should bestow wpon it. 

Mr. CALHOUN. The Senator supposes that 


subject to the committee. 


paper; and if athousand such declarations, in even 
stronger terms, had been made and passed the Sen- 
ate, they would not have had that weight. Decla- 


them. ‘They do more harm than good, or rather 


all the weary of the worid; whose example was || to warrant any relaxation of our efforts to place the | 


doing more to overthrow the dynasties of two | country in a posture of defence. 

thousand years than all the armies that poured Mr. CALHOUN proceeded. Such an opinion 
into France under the allied sovereigns, could || coming from such a high authority, it is proper, 
do, if marshalled and brought into array against | perhaps, that I give mine. I have read the articles 
those thrones. It was that system; it was the | in the papers, and, as far as I am capable, I have 
New World that was affrighting the Old; it was | 
the new idea which had emanated from the bosom 

of the New World, and flashes like the benefi- || Robert Peel are likely to exercise on our affairs. 
cent light of day through the night of European || The result of the reflection is the opinion that the 
tyranny, proclaiming to the masses that they were || change in the ministry is likely to be highly pro- 
born to live and be happy, not with saddles on | pitious. The few words read by the Sennter feta 
their backs, nor with masters booted and spurred || one of the articles might seem to bear against this 
to ride them from the cradle to the grave. These || conclusion ; but not so, I think, if taken in con- 
were the questions which twenty-five years of || nexion with other articles. The whole tone of 
peace had produced in the world, and whose agi- || the English press, without a single exception, so 
tation was enabling the people of Europe to go to || far as 1 have seen, indicates an anxious desire to 
work and accumulate large masses of wealth in || adjust this question with the United States in a 
their hands, thereby making themselves felt in the || peaceful manner. But at the same time the whole 
administration of political power. It was that un- | tone and spirit of that press shows that Great Bri- 
conquerable spirit which is established and cher- || tain thinks she has some rights in Oregon; and if 
ished by our example which was giving Great || the United States undertake to assert her exclusive 
Britain and the allied sovereigns of Europe more || right to the whole, without consulting her, the 
concern than a patch of snow-covered soil on the || issue must be an ap toarms. On ascertaining 
frontier of Maine, or on the shore of the Pacific 


the final change of the ministry forming under Sir 


j 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 
| 


| the news brought by the * Liberty,’ my first im- 
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|| pression was that Lord John Russell ¢ 
neither did her minister; but the fact is, the only || perhaps she may find them large enough to form || stand, and that conviction I intimated 


reason, as stated by the minister, why it was not || the basis of a European confederation against this || friends. But I hard! 


so long as it could be avoided or postponed with | 


specific case had been named in the President’s | 


as well tell Europe calmly and mildly in the form || 


‘This matter has not sprung up | 
in an hour—it is not to be decided in an hour. | 


This is not child’s play | 
I would have transferred the whole power on this | 


It is hardly necessary | 


of Mr. Monroe had not the weight of that piece of 


( ¢ As to general abstract declarations of that | 
Now, of this the President of the United || kind, I would not give a farthing fora thousand of 


endeavored to trace in my mind the effects which | 





eee 








ould not 
to some 


fee y antidipated the return os 
Sir Robert Peel. Yet I must say that that return 


of Sir Robert Peel, and with more vigorous power 
| I regard as one of the most auspicious cireym, 
| stances possible for this country. There must he 
a very great change since I had a share jn the 
management of public affairs, if the British Goy- 
ernment be not anxious to settle this difficulty in 
an amicable manner. My convictions are jow 
stronger—much stronger, sir—than they were 
that this question can be honorably settled by pe. 
gotiation. Mr President, if it should not be go 
|| settled, I fear much of the responsibility wil! ee 
upon us. Instead of engaging in these acitatine 
|| discussions in the front of these indications beinc 
|| a wise course, I regard it as anything but wise 
| That quietness with which the whole British 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
j 


: : Tess 
has received the President’s Message appears to 


me to set a proper example tous. We ought to 
| receive the information—information, [ think 
| highly favorable to an honorable settlement of this 
| question, and to none other than an honorable 
| settlement would I ever agree—we ought to receive 
|| it in the same spirit. If'so received and acted on, 
as I have confidence it will be by the Executive, 


‘| L have, I repeat, stronger hopes than ever that all 
'| will be settled in an honorable and peaceful way. 

Mr. CASS. I have no doubt that we may make 
a better arrangement with the Peel ministry than 
|| we could have made with a Russell ministry, and 
| for the reason that Lord John Russell had commit- 
ted himself before the world; but I fear they are 
all committed in the same way. As for the sub- 
| dued tone of the British press, to which reference 
has been made, it — shows that nations cannot, 
any more than individuals, long keep at fever-heai. 
If any one wants to see abuse fervid enough of this 
country, let him look at the Times. For myself, | 
confess I do not see where the point of union be- 
tween the two countries exists. I do not see any 
practical offer on the part of Great Britain that we 
can accept, nor an from us that she can accept 
I do not see how the two nations are to meet. 


In 
all these pee I do not find one word that touches 
upon that difficult view of the whole matter. This 
is nota mere question of language—of phraseology 
The great question is, whether one or other, or 
both nations, are disposed to yield so as to meet on 
common ground. Now, one word more if you 
please. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
said that a declaration is a mere piece of paper. Sir, 
aper bullets may sometimes be as mischievous as 
eaden ones. I have no idea, however, that if you 
adopt this resolution, we must go to war. Itisa 
protest that we do not recognise their claims and 
rinciples—and why? That some twenty years 
we the world should not get up and say you are 
bound by your tacit acquiescence. It is the prae- 
tice of nations that makes the law of nations; that 
is certain in a political sense. ‘The practice of yes- 
terday is the principle of to-morrow. Now we 
| ought to say to England and the world, ‘we ac 
knowledge no such principle.”” We are growing 
stronger every day. ‘Time is dealing well by us. 
We do not want, however, to assume the charac- 
ter of propagandists, by adopting this declaration. 
We all know that this balance of aor in Europe 
is nothing more nor less than a balance to maintain 
monarchical institutions under the guise of sup- 
orting a necessary equality. ; 
New I do ho e that we shall be contented with 
our own good cilsien; and not practice a system of 
political propagandism. If other nations pre‘et 
monarchical governments to republicanism, we 
have no right to complain of their decision, how- 
ever much they differ from us. The world is wide 
enough for them and for us. But we do ask that 
these monarchical institutions shall not be extended 
to this continent by any influence, direct or indi- 
rect. We say that that would be dangerous to nal 
progress, to our peace, and to the extension ~ t . 
area of liberty. The honorable Senator from Sou’ 
Carolina alluded to a great contest of principles 
which was, sometime or other, to take place. There 
are antagonist principles at work, which the mos! 
superficial observer cannot fail to perceive. The 
contest rust come. Whether the present or the 
succeeding generation will see it, I know not; but 
come that contest will. I have —, roe. 
repeat, to go to war for purposes 0 Itical pro- 
vandisie All I maintam is, the right to suppor’ 
our own institutions, and to ward off opposition. 
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It is in this order of things that I have alluded to 
facts connected with the operations of European 
Powers on this continent. I have been actuated 
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by no desire to excite rejudice against foreign gov- | 


esnments. My sele desire is, that the American 

eople should be fully awake to the nature of their 
own condition, and be prepared to meet all the re- 
sponsibilities that devolve upon them, whatever dif- 
ficulties or dangers may surround them. Notwith- 
standing the censure thrown upon a casual expres- 


'| § republics. 


sion of the honorable gentleman from Ohio, Iam | 


induced to repeat it. It was to the effect that we 
should be penpenen in heart as well as in arms. 
And, sir, I do : . 

every citizen of the United States prepared in 


10pe that if war comes, it will find || 


heart. Such preparation is the surest augury of | 


uccess. 
* Mr. JM. CLAYTON stated that he would con- 
ne himself to the question of leave. 


Honorable | 


gentlemen (said he) have gone into this debate on | 


many subjects which I do not propose to touch. I || 


desire to confine myself to the question, whether | 


the resolution oughtor ought not to be received by | 


the Senate. It is admitted on all sides that the por- 


|} ator from Ohio. 
tion of the President’s Message, which covers the || 


whole ground, has been referred to the Committee | 


on Foreign Relations. 


The committee, then, we || 


are bound to suppose, has the subject under con- | 


sideration. The honorable Senator from Ohio, 
|Mr. Atten,] on his own responsibility, not as a 


member of the Committee on Foreign Relations, || 
offered this resolution, and avowed his design of 


moving its reference to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The whole subject has been laid before 


the committee, and the gentleman is not satisfied | 


with that. He is not satisfied with the reference 
which covers all that the resolution asserts, but 
wishes to refer the whole subject over again. What 
good can be obtained by this course? Is it not 


competent for the Committee on Foreign Relations | 


to report now, to-morrow, or at any time, if they 
think proper, this or any other resolution on the 
same subject? If it should be referred to the com- 
mittee, will it give them an increase of power or 
authority not now possessed? Certainly not. En- 
tertaining this opinion, however, I believe the prop- 
osition to introduce this resolution by the Senator 
from Ohio, to be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, is unparliamentary and out of or- 
der. On that ground, independently of any other, 
1 feel myself justified in voting against the recep- 
tion of the resolution. But I protest against any 
inference which may be drawn from the vote, 
touching the great principles which are considered 
to be involved in the resolution. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio—pardon me 
for saying—told us that he had thoroughly con- 
sidered the resolution before he brought it here— 
that he had duly weighed it, took the responsibili- 
ty of it, and did not intend to abandon it. It was 
so important that he would press it from time to 
ume; not merely at the present session of Con- 
gress, but during future sessions. Years will roll 
away before he abandons the darling object he has 
in view; We are not, therefore, likely to hear the end 
of it very soon, let us dispose of it as we will. The 
Senator, if I rightly understood him, had declared 
this new policy to be one of the leading principles 
of the Democratic party; that opposition to it 
Was Opposition to that party. If I understood the 
Senator, does he mean to make new points of par- 
ty division? I desire to ask the Senator from 
Ohio, or any other who can answer the question, 
ifthis is a great and predominant democratic doc- 
‘rine, when did it become so? At what period did 
it become a principle of the democratic creed? I 
say, So far as I understand the history of this coun- 
try, it was perfectly new. So far as I can read or 
learn from the documents of Congress, the parvy 
hever took this ground before. I will go back to 
the origin of the present party, and refer to the 
Journals, when the House was engaged on the 
important question of sending a Minister to Pana- 
Ma, to ascertain what was the opinion’of the De- 
moeratic party then. In April, 1626, a resolution 
‘o pay a Minister was before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A member from my own State moved 
“n amendment, that ‘the House, in expressing 
this opinion, did not intend to sanction any de- 
,Parture from the settled policy of this Govern- 
, ment, in exte our commercial relations with 
‘foreign nations; that we should have with them 
- little political connexion as possible; that we 

ould preserve peace, commerce, and friendship, 
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|‘ with all nations, and form entangling alliances | cognizance, it would be highly 
| £ with none; that we should not form any alliances, | 
‘ offensive or defensive, or negotiate respecting such | 


| © alliances with all or any of the South American | 


It is therefore the opinion of this 
* House that the Government of the United States 
‘ought not to be represented at the Congress of 
‘Panama, except in a diplomatic character, nor 

| ought they to form any alliance, offensive or de- 

* fensive, or negotiate respecting such alliance with 

‘all or any of the South American republics; nor 

‘ought they to become parties with them, or either 

‘ 

‘ of preventing the interference of any of the Euro- 

* pean powers with their independence or form of 

| ‘government, or to any compact for the purpose 

| fof preventing colonization upon the continent of 
| * America.” 


| Lane, of Delaware. What was the vote? The 
ment, as I have read it precisely. 
took ground different from that avowed by the Sen- 
Who are the gentlemen who 
voted in favor of this declaration? Who are they? 
I find the name of Mr. Buchanan, the present Sec- 
| retary of State, among the yeas, and a name of 
more importance, Mr. Polk, of Tennessee, the very 
| identical man who is now the President of the Uni- 


Democrats. 1 
their action could establish a creed. 
at this, it strikes me it may not be unimportant to 
refer to the language of gentlemen who figured in 


commend it to the favorable consideration of the 
Senator from Ohio. He will see whether the Dem- 


what he considers the principle now. 
said: 

‘‘We have declared it as our opinion, by the 
| ‘adoption of the amendment, that our policy was 
‘now, as it ever had been, to observe a strict,neu- 
‘trality between all belligerent powers; that ‘ in 
‘extending our commercial relations with foreign 
| ‘nations, we should have with them as little politi- 
| *cal connexion as possible;’ that we should ‘ pre- 
k* serve peace, commerce, and friendship with all 
‘nations, and form entangling alliances with none;’ 


Mr. Polk 


‘ or defensive, or negotiate respecting such alliance 
‘ with all or any of the South American republics;’ 
‘ “nor should we become parties with them, or either 
‘of them, to any joint declaration, for the purpose 
‘ of preventing the interference of any of the Euro- 





democratic party all voted in favor of the amend- | 


the debate, and I find, among other things, a speech | 
. . > | 
from one Mr. Polk in favor of the amendment, and 


ocratic party of that day coincided in views with | 


‘that we should not ‘form any alliance, offensive | 


of them, to any joint declaration for the purpose | 


This, sir, was the leading policy of Mr. Me- | 


| 


The party then } 


| ted States, with the names of other distinguished | 
This was the party creed, so far as | 
After looking | 





‘ pean powers, with their independence or form of || fastened upon a mere proposition to receive a reso- 
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yroper that a mo- 
tion be made to lay it on the st With regard 
to this proposition, it cannot be considered-as com- 
ing within the scope of this principle. The reso- 
lution, itis said, offends against one rule, because 
the subject was already referred. It seems to me 
such a reading.of the rule is violated every day. 
The whole subject of finance was referred to the 
Finance Committee; the subject of the public lands 
to the Committee on Public Lands; but has it 
ever been refused to refer separate propositions 
touching the same subject? believe it is per- 
fectly competent for the Senate to receive proposi- 
tions Which may be presented. Believing this, [ 
think that, in accordance with the courtesy of the 
Senate, the resolution should be received. As to 
the disposition which it may be proper to make of 
it, when it shall have been received, being in the 
power of the Senate, it would become proper for 
the Senate to dispose of it as their widen might 
suggest. I will consider it my duty to vote to 
take it up, although | am opposed to stirring up 
the subject; for we have difficulties enough without 
adding to or inereasing them. It is the part of wis- 
dom to settle one first, and then go on with the 
others. If the resolution should be referred to a 
committee, What practical good will result? In the 
view | take of it, 1 consider it no more than a mat- 
ter of courtesy, 1 would dispose of the resolution 
by a motion of indefinite postponement. If the 
committee shall think proper to submit a similar 
resolution, then do so. I distinctly understood the 
honorable Senator who moved to lay the resolution 
on the table, that he did not consider it a definite 
and final disposition of the matter, Afterwards, I 
know, my honorable colleague [Mr. Cass] ob- 
tained the floor, but was then precluded from ad- 
dressing the Senate. Influenced by this consider- 
ation, | voted to take up the subject. I will go 
with Senators for such a disposition of it as the 
good of the country may dictate, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was anticipated in most of 
the few remarks that I intended to offer by my 
friend near me. I considered that it was only an 
act of courtesy due to any Senator to receive any 
proposition couched in prope language and rela- 
ting to a subject proper for the consideration of the 
body. And although I might have anticipated 
what has actually occurred, a debate of very wide 

| range, and although I have deprecated as much as 
any Senator the effect of that debate, yet still I 
would have voted for taking up the motion to re- 
ceive that resolution. And, sir, I do believe that if 
any ill consequences result from this debate—which 
I certainly do not apprehend—it will be because all 
sorts of questions have been brought within and 


‘government,’ or ‘to any compact for the purpose || lution from the Senator. And, to my utter sur- 


‘of preventing colonization on the continent of 
‘America.’ These are sentiments (Mr. P. said) 
‘to which he most heartily subscribed. However 
‘ strong his sympathies might be in favor of liberty 
‘and republican institutions, in whatever part of 
‘the world they might make their appearance, the 
‘peace, the quiet, and prosperity of his country 
‘ were paramount to every other consideration.” 

I do not, Mr. President, (said Mr. C.) intend to 
commit myself for or against the doctrine avowed 
in this resolution. I do protest, however, against 
these frequent changes as forming the foundation 
of the democratic principle. I do not see how 
any statesman can reconcile these opinions with 
those advanced by the Senator from Ohio, contra- 
dicting each other; but I leave this to the gentle- 
men on the other side. If they make it a party 
question, they must take the consequences. I 
must consider and consult much before I can ar- 
rive at any definite opinion on the whole subject. 
I will now content myself by saying I shall vote 
against the proposition of the Senator from Ohio, 
because it is against the rule, as I understand it, in 
the practice of the Senate, while the subject is 
pending before a committee. Having been referred 
to a committee, it is competent for the committee 
to report. It was unparliamentary and out of or- 
der to offer a resolution for the purpose of referring 
the same subject to that very committee. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE remarked: The question, 
Mr. President, does not so much involve the mer- 
its of the resolution as the propriety of its recep- 
tion. If the proposition submitted is offensive to 
decorum, it is certainly proper not to receive it. 
If a proposition be introduced touching a subject 
of = 





| 
| 
| 





prise, the very men who have thus gone out of the 
record are those who seem to reflect upon me for 
giving that vote. But my experience has con- 
vinced me long since that it is worse than useless 
to undertake to prevent a free expression of opin- 
| ion on topics interesting to public bodies and to the 
| country at large, and no vote of mine shall ever be 
taken in this body with favorable reference to any 
-such result. I believe that we are bound—and I 
| believe that the Senate of the United States feel the 
| duty incumbent upon them—to treat all questions 
| touching our foreign relations with a proper degree 
of respect to the feelings and wishes of other na- 
' tions as well as those of our own; and I am not at 
| all alarmed for the result of any warmth of expres- 
| sion into which Senators may be betrayed in the 
intensity of their feelings in a debate of this sort. 
| It will be for the acts of this body—for the final 
| action of the Senate upon this aga ge the 
| nation will be held responsible, and not for their 
words. And I should be very sorry to see a ques- 
tion of this grave magnitude—a question presented 
‘to us in the Message of the President of the United 
States, and one which had, I supposed, been ac- 
quiesced in by the whole civilized world for the 
last twenty-five years—stifled by the suggestion 
that an expression of our opinion on it would in- 
| volve this country in difficulties with foreign Pow- 
ers. If there be any suc difficulty apprehended 
| on this question, it may be in reference to the lan- 
| guage employed in giving expression to our views, 
| and the direction of my vote will greatly depend 
_ on the tone, and temper, and spirit exhibited in the 
resolutions when they come up for final action. 
I can perceive that, inasmuch as these things 


ich the Senate cannot constitutionally take | have been gone into, it would be giving in some sort 
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an opinion upon the merits of the question itself. 
Weill, I agree tat this may be; and, let me add, 


difference in men’s action when out of power from 


it. If there be arything in the sentiment at all, it 
is a great American doctrine, and no Administra- 
tion of this Government, so far as my knowledge 


extends, has ever blinked that question. They || 
have all, whenever it came up, asserted the doc- || 
When they had the responsibility of office || 
Whether | 
this is a proper time to go into it or not, 1 am | 
The only question in my mind || 
that will come up, will be after we have received | 


trine. 
upon them they always asserted it. 


not going to say. 


the resolutions. After that be done, I myself ‘iave 


some misgivings as to what should be the ie po 


course; but on that question [ am not prepared to 


make any remarks until after the question imme- || 


diately before us be decided. As for myself, I 
give my vote on the reception of the resolutions, 


without any teference as to the final action of the || fully to sustain by physical force; and it might be 


Senate upon them. 

Mr. CHALMERS desired to make the explana- 
tion which he was about to offer when the yeas 
and nays were called. 
motion for leave was before the Senate, the vote 
was described by the mover as a test vote, and he 
had therefore been compelled to vote in the nega- 


as would be evident from his giving his vote in 


favor of their reception; but he did not wish any | 


inference to be drawn as to his opinion on the 
merits of the question from that vote. 
only add that he was opposed to add, in any way, 


to the causes of embarrassment at present existing | 


between the two countries, 








| he (Mr. B.) was by no means disposed to agree 
with the doctrine, that because any particular sub- 


- happens to be referred to in the President’s 





He would | 
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things, that the Senator could estimate it. But one 
|| thing they could estimate. The motion, as he un- 
that almost in all such cases there is a very great || derstood it, was a motion for leave on the 


rt of 


the Senator from Ohio, to introduce this resolution. 
what it is when they are in power. I regretted very | Suppose that the House refused to 
much to hear the gentleman from Ohio declare that || leave: could they not estimate the mo 
this was a great party doctrine. I do not soregard || that throughout this nation and elsewhere? It did 
appear to him that the Senate should pause before | 


| 


rant that 
effect of | 


refused leave to introduce this resolution. Again, 


essage, and is committed to the appropriate com- 


mittee, that therefore any Senator is debarred from 
the privilege of directing to it the attention of the 
Senate by resolution. Suppose that Congress had 
united, in 1823, by joint resolution with President 
Monroe, could any one fail to see the moral effect 
that would have been produced by such a declara- 
tion? Talk of the want of force and power in 
mere declarations ! 
made by the American people in 1776, that carried 


There had been a declaration 
with ita moral foree which they had been enabled 


that they would be enabled to sustain this resolu- 


|| tion, or any declaration of a similar character, by 
|| the same means. 
In a former case, when this || to prepare the hearts and spirits of the nation to 
'| maintain its principles and rights, and therefore he 
| would cordially vote for the reception of the reso- 


' | lution. 
tive—not from any desire to ent off free discussion, || 


It was anything but improper 


Mr. CALHOUN here remarked that his expres- 
sion with respect to the point of order was, that if 
any resolution were offered embracing subject- 


| matter already in the hands of a committee, it was 
| unparliamentary. 


In voting against this motion 
they who voted with him would not thus evince 
that they were not disposed to resist aggression; 


| but that they only advocated the policy of refrain- 


Mr. PENNYBACKER had voted for taking up || ing from declarations which we were not prepared 


the motion for leave to introduce the resolution out 


|| to carry out. 


Those who voted with him would 


of courtesy to the Senator, He reserved to himself || be as strongly opposed as any to European inno- 
the right to express his opinion on the merits of the || vation. 


— when it came up for discussion. 


He was 


The question was then put, and the yeas and 


esirous, however, as he would then take the op- || nays being taken, resulted as follows: 


portunity of stating, to see the Oregon question set- || 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ath- 


tled before the action of Congress was embarrassed || erton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, 
by any other discussion involving the relations of |! Cass, Chalmers, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 


the two countries. 


Mr. ARCHER had only a sentence to say. The | 


subject-matter of the resolution was identical with 
that of the Panama discussion. That discussion 
lasted six weeks. ‘The question was of much greater 
magnitude than one involving, as had been stated, 
merely the exercise of ordinary courtesy toa brother 
member. It was neither more nor less than this: 
whether the Senate, at this particular stage in the 


politics and history of the country—at this critical | 
moment—would do—what? Why, plungeat once | 


into this great ocean of tempestuous debate which 
was encountered on the Panama discussion. Now, 
although he was disposed to be as courteous as any 
Senator in that chamber, yet he could not consent 
to extend courtesy so far as to put in jeopardy, in 
the slightest degree, the best interests of the coun- 
try. ie hoped, therefore, that the motion for the 


reception of the resolution would not prevail—that | 


the condemning hand of the Senate would be placed 
upon that attempt to introduce heedlessly and inop- 
portunely a subject of irritating and unprofitable 
discussion. 

Mr. BREESE had been very much surprised to 
hear the Senator from South Carolina assert that 
there was no precedent. for the movement of the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio. Perhaps the fact 
that he was unable to find a precedent for the ob- 





| field, Hannegan, Lewis, Niles, Pennybacker, Sem- 


ple, Simmons, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Wood- 
bridge, and Yulee—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Cal- 
houn, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Cor- 
win, Crittenden, Davis, Evans, Greene, Hunting- 
ton, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, McDuffie, 
Mangum, Miller, Pearce, Phelps, Upham, and 
Webster—21. 

So leave was granted to introduce the resolution; 


| which was then read, referred to the Committee on 


Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed for 
the use of the Senate. 
Mr. SEVIER wished to state, in explanation of 


| his not voting, that he had paired off with a friend, 


otherwise he would have voted for the reception of 
the resolution. 

Mr. WEBSTER rose to ask leave to introduce 
a resolution which was of much importance, and 
which, under the rule of the Senate, would lie over 
until to-morrow. 

Leave having been given, 
Mr. WEBSTER submitted the following reso- 
ution: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Senate any 


| correspondence which may have taken place be- 
|| tween the Government of the United States and 


jection by one Senator to the introduction by || that of England or its Minister, or between the 


another of a resolution expressed in respectful lan- 
guage, and relating to the business of the Senate, 





Government of the United States and Ministers of 
| the United States abroad, on the subject of Ore- 


or any subject of national concernment, whether || gon, since the last communication from the Presi- 


embraced or not in the President’s Message, had 
induced that opinion. They had also been told 
by the Senator from South Corolina, that the dec- 
laration made by Mr. Monroe in 1823, and in which 
the honorable Senator, as a member of the Cabinet, 
must have himself participated, had had no force 
and no effect. He did not know by what authori- 
ty the Senator had a right so to pronounce that 
Opinion. How was it possible for the Senator to 


estimate the moral effect already produced by such 
a declaration upon the powers of the world, in- 


spired as they are by ambitious desires for territo- 
rial aggrandizement ! 
effect. 


They could not estimate that 
It was impossible, in the very nature of 


dent, so far as, in his judgment, such communica- 
tion may be made without prejudice to the public 
interests. 


The Senate then adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mownpay, January 26, 1846. 
The Journal of Saturday was read and ap- 


roved. 
. The SPEAKER announced that the business 
first in order would be the call of the States for 
petitions, commencing where the call was last ar- 
rested, with the State of Rhode Island. 
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a 
OREGON. 


Mr. T. B. eat am asked leave that a 
certain r, whic e said) he would 
the Clerk t table, might be mead. oe 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman submit 
any motion? 

r. KING. No, sir. 

be read for information. 

No objection having been made, the paper was 
read, as follows: 


Joint Resolution concerning the Oregon Territory, 


Whereas, by the convention concluded the 
twentieth day of October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, between the United States of America 
and the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the period of ten years 
and afterwards indefinitely extended and continued 
in force by another convention of the same parties, 
concluded the sixth day of August, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand exght hundred and twent 
seven, it was agreed that any country that may . 
claimed by either party on the northwest coast of 
America Salen a the Stony or Rocky moun- 
tains, now commonly called the Oregon territory, 
should, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, 
and the navigation of all rivers within the same, 
be ‘free and open’’ to the vessels, citizens, and 
subjects of the two Powers, but without prejudice 
to any claim which either of the parties might 
have to any part of said country; and with this 
further provision, in the second article of the said 
convention of the sixth of August, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, that either party might 
abrogate and annul said convention on giving due 
notice of twelve months to the other contracting 
party: , 

And whereas it has now become desirable that the 
respective claims of the United States and Great 
Britain should be definitely settled, and that said 
territory may no longer than need be remain sub- 
ject to the evil consequences of the divided alle- 
giance of its American and British population, and 
of the confusion and conflict of national jurisdic- 
tions, dangerous to the cherished peace and good 
understanding of the two countries: 

With a view, therefore, that steps be taken for 
the abrogation of the said convention of the sixth 
of August, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, in 
the mode prescribed in its second article, and that 
the attention of the Governments of both countries 
may be the more earnestly and immediately directed 
to renewed efforts for the settlement of all their dif- 
ferences and disputes in respect to said territory: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, at his discretion, 
to give to the British Government the notice re- 
quired by its said second article for the abrogation 
of the said convention of the sixth of August, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven: Provided, 
however, That, in order to afford ample time and 
opportunity for the amicable settlement and adjust- 
ment of all their differences and disputes in respect 
to said territory, said notice ought not to be given 
till after the close of the present session of Congress: 

Provided, further, That the said notice shall be ac- 
companied with a proposition from this Govern- 
ment to submit the claims of the United States and 
Great Britain to said territory to the arbitration of 
a person or persons qualified to determine upon 
their respective rights in and to the same, whose 
decision shall be binding upon both nations. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be, 
and is hereby, instructed to report a bill organ- 
izing a Territorial Government in Oregon, to go Int 
operation at the expiration of the notice aforesaid 
terminating the existing convention between the 
two Governments, unless t!_; President, in his dis- 
cretion, and by proclamation, shall suspend the 
same, (which he is authorized to do,) until a reas- 
onable time after the meeting of the next session 
of Co thereafter: Provided, That at that 
time the rights of the respective nations to the ter- 
ritory in dispute shall not have been definitely ter- 
minated by negotiation or arbitration: And further, 
That a copy of the foregoing preamble and reso- 
lutions shall accompany the notice to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain herein provided for. 

The reading having been concluded, 

Mr. KING said that his intention was to offer 
this at the proper time as an amendment to the sev- 


eral pending propositions on the Oregon question. 





But I ask that the paper 
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Mr. WENTWORTH gave notice that he 


Jno. H. Ewing, Fries, Goodyear, Graham, Hamp- | 


should, when the proposition came up, ask leave 
to amend, as follows: ai 

« But no proposition for arbitration concerning 
‘the said territory shall be made by the Govern- 
« ment of the United States, until it shall be satisfied | 
‘that the markets of Great Britain shall be et 
‘manently open to the breadstuffs of the United 
‘ States.’ 

“The SPEAKER (addressing Mr. Kine) said | 
that the proposition could only be received by | 
unanimous consent, or by a suspension of the | 

es. 
ae setaits eek: he pecommnsl ens weed be 
no objection. He merely wished that the propo- 
sition should lie on the table, and be celatel. 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL was understood to say 
that the original resolution had not yet (he be- 
lieved) been printed, and to suggest that that and 
all the proposed amendments should be printed 
together. 

The suggestion having been assented to, the 
printing was ordered accordingly. 


THE OREGON DEBATE. 


Mr. PRESTON KING rose and asked leave to 
offer the following resolution; which was read for 
information : 

Resolved, That all debate in the Committee of | 
the Whole House on the state of the Union on | 
joint resolution No. 5, relating to Oregon, shall 
cease at two o’clock, p. m., om Monday next, (if | 
the committee shall not sooner come to a conclu- 
sion upon the same;) and the committee shall then | 
proceed to vote on such amendments as may be | 
pending, or offered to the same, and shall then | 
report it to the House, with such amendments as | 
may have been agreed to by the committee. 


Mr. P. KING said he did not propose to ask | 
the House to adopt the resolution now. He merely 
offered it by way of notice, and asked that it might | 
lie on the table. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL was understood to ask 
whether the gentleman from New York [Mr. P. 
Kiye] had informed any member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Afiairs of his intention to offer this 
resolution? 

Mr. P. KING was understood to say that 
resolution having been read) those gentlemen had | 
all of them now the information before them. 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL. That, then, is all the 
information they have had. 

The resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. P. KING moved that the House now re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

The question was taken, and the motion seemed 
on the point of being rejected; when 

Mr. COBB demanded the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

And the question was taken; but before it was 
announced, a great number of members changed 
their votes from nay to yea. 

The vote was then announced as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, 
Stephen Adams, Anderson, Arnold, Ashmun, At- 
kinson, Barringer, Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, Benton, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Milton 
Brown, Buffington, John H. Campbell, Cathcart, | 
Augustus A. Chapman, Chase, Clarke, Cobb, | 
Cocke, Collin, Constable, Cranston, Cullom, Cul- | 

















ver, Daniel, Darragh, De Mott, Dixon, Dobbin, 
Douglass, Edsall, Erdman, Edwin H. Ewing, 
Foster, Gentry, Giddings, Giles, Grover, Hamlin, 
Haralson, Herrick, Hilliard, Hoge, E. B. Holmes, 
Hopkins, Hough, George S. Houston, Washing- 
ton Hunt, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, | 
Jenkins, Jas. H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Geo, | 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kennedy, Preston King, 
awrence, Leake, Lewis, Levin, Long, Lump- 
kin, Maclay, McClelland, McConnell, McDow- 
ell, McIlvaine, McKay, Moulton, Norris, Ow- 
en, Parish, Payne, Pendleton, Perrill, Perry, 
eS Pollock, Price, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, John 
. Rockwell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Leonard H 
Sims, Truman Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Stephens, Thomas- 
son, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Til- | 
den, Toombs, Tredway, Vinton, White, Win- | 
throp, Woodward, Woodworth, and Yell—112. | 
b NAYS—Messrs, Bikes, J. A. Black, Brocken- || 
rough, William G. Brown, Burt, William W. | 


Campbell, John G. Ch | 
Croster, ohn apman, Chipman, Collamer, 





| 
} 
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ton, Harper, Henley, John W. Houston, Samuel 
D. Habbard, Hungerford, Hunter, J. R. Ingersoll, 
Daniel P. King, Leib, McClean, McGaughey, Mc- 
Henry, Marsh, Barclay Martin, Miller, Moseley, 
Rhett, Roberts, Julius Rockwell, Root, Runk, 
Schenck, Seaman, Seddon, A. D. Sims, Strohm, 
Thibodeaux, Benjamin Thompson, James Thomp- 
son, Vance, Wentworth, Wilmot, and Young—53. 
So the motion was agreed to. 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 


Tissatrs, of Kentucky, in the chair,) and resumed | 
the consideration of the joint resolution heretofore | 


reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
providing for the termination of the convention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain respect- 
ing the Territory of Oregon, together with the sev- 
eral amendments thereto pending. 

Mr. PENDLETON was entitled to the floor, 
and addressed the committee during the hour. At 
his request, a report of his speech (in preparation) 
is postponed. 

r. P. spoke in opposition to the joint resolu- 
tion, contending that the giving of the notice, in the 
manner proposed, would be equivalent to war; that 
war would not only be inevitable, but immediate. 
Even, however, if he was mistaken in this position, 
he was opposed to the notice as a measure of peace, 
not believing that it would accomplish the object 
designed. 


Mr. P. having concluded, 


Mr. SAWTELLE obtained the floor, but yield- | 


ed for a moment to 


Mr. TREDWAY, who sent to the Clerk’s ta- i 
ble, the following amendment, which he said he | 


would offer when in order: 


“That the President of the United States shall, | 
‘as soon as he may deem it advisable, consistently | 


‘with our treaty stipulations, cause notice to be 
‘given to the Government of Great Britain, that 
‘the convention between the United States and 
‘Great Britain, concerning the country on the 
‘northwest coast of America, west of the Stony 
‘ mountains, entered into on the 6th August, 1827, 


‘shall, in conformity with the second article of said || 


* convention, be annulled and abrogated from and 
‘after two years from the time of the approval of 
‘this resolution: Provided, That nothing herein 
‘ contained shall restrict the President from termina- 
‘ting said convention by negotiation, and agreeing 
‘to a boundary line between the possessions of 
‘Great Britain and the United States, in said terri- 
‘tory, at any point not south of forty-nine degrees 
‘ north latitude.”’ 


Mr. SAWTELLE then resumed the floor, and 
addressed the committee. 

I do not desire, Mr. Chairman, or design, (said 
he,) at this late day of this discussion, to make an 
elaborate speech, or long detain the committee with 
any remarks which I may offer on the resolution 
under consideration. So much has already been 
said, and been so well said, by gentlemen all around 
me, that I should hardly know where to begin or 
where to end should I attempt to fill out the hour 
which is allowed to gentlemen on this floor. But 
as that rule is not construed to be obligatory upon 
gentlemen to consume the entire hour; as the 
whole ground has been literally covered, and every 
argument adduced which the ingenuity of man can 
devise; as the merits of this question have been 
ably, faithfully, and eloquently discussed, I shall 
detain the committee but a few moments. Had I 
been so fortunate, sir, as to have obtained the ear 
of the Chair at an earlier moment, I, too, might 
have gone fully into the subject, as I had the van- 


ity to believe that I had blocked out a pretty gaod 


speech; and, although I cannot charge any gentle- |, 


man with having intentionally stolen my story, 
still there has been so constant a peculation upon 
my capital that I find I have little, very little, of it 
now left; and I must therefore be content with 
briefly defining my position upon the question on 
which I shall soon be called to give my vote. 

I admire, Mr. Chairman, the frank, manly, and 


| truly democratic message of our President; and I 


believe that the recommendations therein contained 
find an enthusiastic response in the hearts of the 
people in every portion of our land, and that there 
is not a mere willingness manifested by the people, 


our citizens who remain the protection of our Gov- 
ernment and our laws. And I cannot coincide with 
the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, { Mr. 
Apams,] who on a former occasion expressed his 
fearful forebodings that the President of the United 
States would ** back out’’ from the position he has 
assumed. Sir, | believe that he is made of sterner 
stuff, and that he has too much of the hickory in 
him—of firmness and dauntless courage—to be 


| swerved from the straight line of his duty; I be- 
Whereupon the House resolved itself into Com- 


lieve that he will be found true to the principles 
upon which he has been elevated by the people to 
the highest office within their gift—to the most 
elevated station within the reach of man; and that, 
in his firm maintenance of those principles, in his 
firm defence of the interests and honor of the coun- 
try, he will find the approbation of that people, 
who are ever true to those who are true to them. 
And now, Mr. Chairman, allow me to inquire, 
what does the resolution upon your table propose 
to do? Why, merely ‘that the President of the 
United States forthwith cause notice to be given to 
the government of Great Britain, that the conven- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain, 
concerning the territory of Oregon of the 6th of 
August, 1827, signed at London, shall be annulled 
and abrogated, at the expiration of the term of 
twelve months from and after said notice shall he 
given, conformably to the second articie of the said 
convention of the 6th of August, 1827.’’ And yet 
|| we are told in this Hall, if you adopt that resolution, 
| if you take this measure which is thus in express 
terms provided for in the convention between the 
| United States and Great Britain, that war must in- 
| evitably ensue; that the sword must be drawn, and 
| that the “British lion”’ is at this moment whetting 
his teeth, and placing himself in an attitude of rea- 
|| diness for this quarrel ! Sir, there is no occasion for 
all this high-sounding and warlike declamation. Is 
| there anything belligerent in the tone, the language, 
| or the spirit of the resolution? Notatall. Why, 
|| then, this flourish, this vaporing, this gasconading, 
|| and these mock heroics, to which we have listen- 
|| ed fora few days past, in relation to a war that 
|| the excessive sensibilities of some gentlemen ima- 
|| gine may arise from this action on our part? Sir, 
| pass your resolutions, and if war comes, it is a war 
|| of aggression on the part of Great Britain—a war 
|| wholly unprovoked by us; and when that event 
|| happens, if I may judge from the tone and temper 
_of gentlemen in this Hall and elsewhere, we will 
|| have but one single feeling, we will have the beat- 
|| ings of but one heart among the entire people of 
| this country; then we will draw the sword, and 
|| fling the scabbard away. 
|| But I hear it whispered, * suspend action for 
| the present; delay to take any step; we must 
|| people Oregon; we must float in emigration there; 
|| we must creep into this beautiful and this fertile 
|| region by stealth;’’ and when we are once firmly 
|| planted there, when we are multiplied, as the gen- 
|| tleman from Indiana [Mr. Kennepy] has it, by the 
|| ** American multiplication table,” then, porcupine- 
|| like, we must thrust out our quills and drive out 
| all intruders; or, if we cannot thus effect our pur- 
| pose, then, in the language of the gentleman who 
| has just addressed the committee, we must resort 
|| to settlement, to negotiation, to diplomacy or com- 
|| promise—ay, that is the word; a sir, if I under- 
| stand the meaning of that term to be the way and 
|| the manner in which the State of Maine, which I 
|| have the honor here in part to represent, was re- 
|| cently ** compromised,” yes, victimized, to satisfy 
|| the grasping avarice and rapacity of Great Britain 
| and her minister, Lord Ashburton, then I want to 
| hear no more of that word, for it is the vilest term 
|| in the whole vocabulary. The fruit of that com- 
|| promise ** was rotten before it was ripe.” We 
want no more half-Engiish half-American secre- 
|| taries to barter away any other portion of our ter- 
| ritory. We were torn limb from limb, despoiled 
|| of a part of our rightful possession, and my con- 
|| stituency will never consent to see any other por- 
|| tion of our Union visited by a like outrage. 
| As has been very properly remarked, this I 
| conceive to be a great national question—a ques- 
|| tion of equal interest to us all in every portion of 
| this wide-spread confederacy. Where is the Amer- 
_ jean citizen who can nay, I have no part or lot, no 
| interest in this matter? Is there any? No, not 











/one. The hardy fisherman on our eastern shores, 


but a desire—a strong, a deep, and a patrivtic de- | the lumberman on our northern pine-clad moun- 
sire—that the enterprising pioneer, who makes his | tains, the husbandman who turns up the glebe of 


» Garrett Davis, Delano, \| new home in the Far West, shall receive alike with |) our western prairies, and the cotton-grower of the 
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South, all are alike interested; and I deeply regret {| 


The CHAIRMAN, remarking that it was mani- 


cite sectional jealousies, to array one portion of |, the motion that the committee rise; when | 
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|| report of the 2d ultimo; which was referred e the 


Also, a communication from the Treasury De. 


to have witnessed on this floor a disposition to ex- || fest that no quorum was present, was about to put | Committee on Public Buildings. 


Mr. PRESTON KING suggested that, in that | 


the country against another. Gentlemen of the || 
West complain of the South because they do not 


energy with which they aided in the consumma- |; House. 


partment, transmitting a report of the Second A,). 


| event, it would be the duty of the Chairman to | ditor of the Treasury, agreeably to law, exhibjti,,. 
come up to this work with all the warmth and || report the fact that there was no quorum in the || the disbursement or application of moneys, goods. 


00ds 


| and effects for the benefit of the Indians, from (,. 


tion of the annexation of Texas. What has that 


to do with this question ? The question of Texas | 


would see this 
The lone star 


was settled on its merits, and 
question treated in the same way. 


of Texas now shines brightly in our galaxy, and | 


still there is room for the star of Oregon. Yes; 
and a charge is made against the South of ingrati- 
tude. Sir, | have in former life had the gratifica- 
tion of cultivating, during a brief residence in the 
South, many friendships with its high-minded and 
generous inhabitants, and have familiarized myself 
somewhat with the southern character; and in 


justice to the South, | must say that they are never 


amenable to the charge of ingratitude; for if there |. 


is a trait in their character of which they may well 
feel proud even to boasting, it is, that they are 
ever and always true to their friends, and magnan- 
mous to their enemies. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Kennepy | informed this House that the patriotism 
of the North, too, was measured by dollars and 
Sir, | would say to that honorable gentle- 
man, that he knows very little of the character of 
our people if he supposes that we are governed by 
such crovelling, sordid motives. Who, I ask you, 
in the war of the Revolution, and in the later war 
with Great Britain, were found in the thickest of 
the fight? Want you proof of the gallant patriot- 
ism of New England’s sons? Go to Lexington, 
to Concord, to Banker Hill, and to the scenes of 
hundreds of other hard-fought battles, and even 
now you may see the bones of the enemy bleach- 
ing in the sun—as monuments of their valor. Yes, 
let war come again with Great Britain, or any 
other nation on the face of the globe, then go and 
ask your Secretary of the Navy where he will look 
for seamen to man your national ships—for men 
who know and dare do their duty—and he will tell 
you that he would give more for one crew of east- 


cents, 


The committee then rose, and the Chairman re- 


ported to the House that the committee had had || 
under consideration the state of the Union gen- || 
erally, and especially the joint resolution respect- 
ing the territory of Oregon; but that, finding itself | 
| without a quorum, the committee had risen, &ec. | 
Mr. BRODHEAD moved that there be a call of || 


the House. 


Mr. CALEB B. SMITH and Mr. VANCE 


moved that the House adjourn. 


The yeas and nays having been asked, the mo- 


| tion was withdrawn. 


The question then recurred, and was taken on 


the motion that there be a call of the House, and || 
it was decided in the negative without a division. 


So a call of the House’ was refused. 
Mr. JOSEPH R. INGERSOLL now moved that 


the House resolve itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (with a view to 
take up the fortification bill.) 


Mr. WENTWORTH was understood to ex- 


press his intention to object to the consideration of | 
the bill, until the harbor bill should have been con- || 
sidered. 

The question on the motion of Mr. J. R.'Ineer- | 
SOLL Was then taken, and decided in the negative. 


So the House refused to go into committee. 
Mr. GRAHAM moved that the House adjourn, 
The yeas and nays were asked and ordered ; 


and being taken, were [the reporter thinks, though 
he could not hear the annunciation of the Chair,] 
yeas 50, nays 77. 


So the House (a quorum being now present) re- 


fused to adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
The SPEAKER, by consent, laid before the 


House the following Executive communications: 
A communication from the Post Office Depart- | 


ment, transmitting a copy of the abstract of the 


ern fishermen than for all your landsmen put to- P t : . Str 
offers for carrying the mails made within the year 


gether, althouch, as the honorable gentleman face- 
tiously remarks, they are schooled to fighting in 


preceding the Ist of July, 1845. 1 


\| 
|| tober 1, 1844, to the 30th September, 1845; which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PETITIONS. 

Mr. ALLEN presented the memorial of Benja- 
min E. Greene, praying to be allowed the usta! 
pay and allowances of a chargé d’affaires for ge». 
vices rendered by him in that capacity near tho 
Mexican Government in the year 1844; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. _ 

Mr. DIX presented three petitions from citizey. 
of Cayuga county, New York, in relation to cer 
tain treaties with the Seneca Indians; which wer. 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
| Mr. ATHERTON presented further documents 
in relation to the claim of David Robb, late India), 
| agent, to compensation for certain services; y hich, 

together with certain papers on the same subjec; 
| now on file in the Senate, were referred to the Coy,- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CAMERON presented several petitions 
from citizens of Pennsylvania, praying the in- 
provement of the harbors of the Below are river at 
“tie a hook; which were referred to the Comuit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. STURGEON presented further petitions on 
the same subject; which were also referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented the 
| petition of James B. Bavenport, praying the con- 
| firmation of his claim to certain tand in the State 

of Louisiana; which was referred to the Committee 
| on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. NILES presented the petition of Charles 
| Larabee, late a major in the United States army, 
|| praying to be granted arrears of pension. r 

In presenting the petition, Mr. N. made a few 
remarks in support of the petitioner’s claim, in th 
course of which he stated that he (Mr. N.) had 
| known Major Larabee long and well; he was one 
of those meritorious officers in the last war with 
Great Britain who entered into the service asa pri- 


i 
| 


| 


| 


the West—they ha ve been cradled in the sycamore, 
and have wrestled with the bear. Again, sir, let war 
come, and who make greater sacrifices than the 
North? We build, own, man, and sail our ships, 
whose canvass whitens every sea upon the habita- 
ble globe; and we are willing to give them up when 
the exigencies of the country call for the sacrifice, 
we surrender them cheerfully, and without reserve, 
in defence of our national honor, and for the pro- 
tection of our national rights: and is there no patri- 
otism in this? Is there no love of country here ? 
I remarked, Mr. Chairman, that I did not intend 
to punish my friends with a long speech, and I will 
redeem my pledge. I will only add that I shall go 
for the notice—for the adoption of the resolution— 
cheerfully, cordially, and I intend to back up my 
yosition by all necessary subsequent action. , 
Mr. GROVER obtained the floor, and addressed 
the committee at some length in favor of the adop- 
tion of the resolution giving the notice to Great 
Britain, and in reply to remarks of gentlemen who 


had preceded him. [A report of his speech is de- || 


ferred at his request. ] 

Mr. DOUGLASS obtained the floor, and he re- 
marked that he had supposed, when he came to the 
House this morning, that the day would be oecu- 
oe as petition-day. He had not, therefore, 
yrought with him some authorities and papers 
which he wished to use. He would move, as the 
hour was late, that the committee rise. 

Mr. McKAY asked the committee to take up 
the fortification bill, 

The CHAIRMAN said that it could be done 
only by general consent, 

Mr. BRODHEAD and other members objected. 

Mr. McKAY moved that the consideration of 
the joint resolution of notice be postponed for the 
present, with a view to take up the ordinary forti- 
fication bill. 

Mr. DOUGLASS, adverting to the obvious fact 
that there was not a quorum present, moved that 
the committee rise. 

Mr. ©. J. INGERSOLL suggested that a quo- 


rum could be obtained in a few minutes by going 
to the Senate. 


ation of the mail within the 


A statement of all such land and water mails as 


have been established or ordered within the said 
year. 


A report of all contracts made for the transport- 
ear aforesaid. 
A report of all additional allowances made to 


mail contractors within the said year. 


And a report of curtailments of mail service and 


pay, ordered within the same time. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 


transmitting statements giving information called 
for in the first branch of the resolution of the 
House in relation to the amount of hospital mon- | 
ey paid by the officers and seamen in the mer- 
chant service on lakes Erie, Michigan, Ontario, 
and Champlain, &c., separating the amount paid 
on each lake, at what custom-house paid, and I 

expended; whether among the fifteen hundred sea- || 


Ow 


men arriving at Chicago monthly, there has been 


any disbursed. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a report from the Register of the 
Treasury, in pursuance of the resolution of the 
House of the 15th instant, relative to the salary, 


| fees, and allowances, received by each district at- 


torney of the United States during the last year. 
A letter from the Postmaster General, transmit- 

ting, in obedience to the 22d section of the act to 

change the organization of the Post Office Depart- 


| ment, a report of all fines imposed, and deductions 


| 
| 


made, from the pay of contractors during the year 
ending 30th June, 1845. 

Mr. BRODHEAD moved that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

But a motion to adjourn having been made and 


| agreed to, 


The House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, January 27, 1846. 
The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 


_ vate soldier, and for his courageous and merito- 
rious conduct was promoted, and presented with 
‘| the commission of a major. At the desperat: 
struggle at Lundy’s Lane the petitioner lost his _ 
right arm, and he (Mr. N.) considered that his 
‘| case was one which well deserved the favorable 
consideration of the Senate. The petition was re- 
'| ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 
| Mr. ARCHER presented two petitions of citi- 
|| zens of Pennsylvania, praying a modification of 
| the laws of naturalization; which were referred to 
| the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. BENTON presented two reports, made in 
| 1841, by the majority and minority of the select 
/committee on the origin and character of fishing 
bounties and allowances; which were referred to 
| the Committee on Finance, to whom was referred 
| the subject of repealing the duty on salt. 
| Mr. ASHLEY presented the petition of Lewis 
| Evans, a licensed Indian trader, praying compet- 
| sation for loss sustained in consequence of the 
| seizure of his property by certain Cherokee In- 
dians; which was referred to the Committee on 
| Indian Affairs. 

Mr..BREESE, pursuant to notice, asked, ob- 
| tained leave, and introduced a bill for the relief ot 
| Benjamin Harris, of La Salle county, Illinois; 
| which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. DICKINSON, pursuant to notice, asked, 
obtained leave, and introduced a joint resolution 
providing for the preservation of petitions and pa- 
| pers presented to Congress; which was read a firs! 
-and second time, and referred to the Committee 
| on the Judiciary. 
| Mr. ASHLEY. ‘rom the Committee on the Ju- 
| diciary, to whom the subject was referred, repor'- 

ed A bill to provide for the more effectual publ 
cation of the laws of the United States;” whic! 
was read a first time, and passed to a secon 
reading. ; 

| Mr. WEBSTER, from the Committee on the 
| Judiciary, reported a bill for the relief of Henry 
Gardiner and others, directors of the New England 


| 


i 


| munication from the Commissioner of Public Build- || and Mississippi Land Company which was read, 
' ings in relation to the correction of an error in his | and passed to a second reading. 
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Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public | 

Lands, to whom was referred the bill to direct the 
president of the United States to sell the reserved 
mineral lands in the State of Tilinois, and Territo- 
ries of Wisconsin and Iowa, supposed to contain 
iead ore, reported the same back, without amend- 
ment. Mr. B. also submitted a report on the sub- 
ject, which was ordered to be printed. 
Mr. LEWIS, from the Committee on Patents 
and the Patent Office, to whom was referred the 
petition of Charles G. Page, reported a bill for his 
relief; which was read a first and second time, by | 
unanimous consent, considered as in committee 
of the whole, reported to the Senate without 
amendment, and ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented the 
following resolutions; which were agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be 
instructed to — into the expediency of pro- 
yiding additional subordinate officers of the cus- 
toms at the port of New Orleans, for the better 
security and protection of the revenue at that port. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of ex- 
tending the port of New Orleans so as to include 
the city of Lafayette. 

Mr. JARNAGIN moved that the resolution 
reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs, in 
relation to the publication of a history of the re- 
lattons of the United States Government with va- 
rious Indian tribes, be taken from the table for 
acuon. 

Mr. J. said he made the motion, in order to fol- 





low it by a motion for a recommittal of the reso- || 


lution, that the committee might modify it so as to | 
avoid the objections made to it by some of the 
Senators a few days since, and also to make it a 
joint resolution. 

The motion to take up was agreed to, and the 
resolution was recommitted to the Committee on | 
Indian Affairs. 


Mr. WEBSTER moved that the Senate take fp 
for consideration the following resolution, intro- 
duced by him yesterday: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Senate any 
correspondence which may have taken place be- 
tween the Government of the United States and 
ministers of the United States abroad, on the sub- 
ject of Oregon, since the last communication of the | 
President, so far as, in his judgment, such commu- 
nication may be made without prejudice to the pub- 
lic interests. . 


_Mr. SEVIER expressed a hope that the resolu- 
tion might be permitted to lie over for a day or two. 
Mr. WEBSTER had no objection to the delay. 
But he had learned yesterday, in the course of de- 
bate, that despatches had Co received by our 
Government since the last correspondence, which 
had been publicly communicated ; and his object 
was merely to obtain what might be properly com- 
municated before the discussion on the subject 
came up. The President could return his answer 
whenever he thought it proper to do so. 
Mr. SEVIER still hoped that the resolution 
would be allowed to lie over for a day or two. 
Mr. WEBSTER. Well, then, I shall call up 
the resolution on the day after to-morrow. 
Mr. ASHLEY shovel that the regular orders of 


the day be postponed, and that the Senate take up 
for consideration the following bill, which had been 
engrosssed for a third reading: 


A BILL establishing certain post-routes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of esentatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
there be, and is hereby, established a post-route from New 
Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, along the gulf coast, to 
Galveston, thence to Velasco, to Matagorda, to Pass Aran- 
Sas, and to Corpus Christi, in Texas, by land or water, as 
the Postmaster General may deem expedient; that a poste 
ei be also established from Galveston to the city of 

Suston, thence to Montgomery, to Washington, to Inde- 
pendence, to La Grange, to Bastrop, and thence to the city 
ri Austin; from Galveston, via the city of Houston, San 
ne de Austin, La G , and Bastrop to Austin. Also 
following routes : from Fulton, in the State of Arkansas, 
= Boston, Clarksville Bonham, and Falls of the Brazos, 
to Austin; from Natchitoches, via Sabinetown, Nacog 
— Crockett, and Washington, to La Grange ; from 
: io in the State of Louisiana, via Pulaski, to Na- 
= oo ae from Velasco, via Brazoria, Texana, Victoria, 

ouston to Robin’s Ferry ; from Austin to San Antonio de | 
pan And that it be the duty of the Postmaster General | 
a Ontract for carrying a on said routes as soon as | 

4 conveniently be done ufter the passage of this act. 
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Mr. FAIRFIELD proposed that the bill for the 
augmentation of the navy, which was made the 
special order for to-day, be taken up; but, at the 
request of Messrs. Asuiey and Sevier, he with- 
drew his suggestion. The bill above published 
was considered, and passed unanimously. 


AUGMENTATION OF THE NAVY. 


The bill providing for the augmentation of the 
naval force of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, was then taken up for consideration. 

Mr. HANNEGAN presented the following 
amendment, offered by him several days since, 
and which was also made a portion of the special 


| order of this day: 


** Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the en- 
‘ tire proceeds from the sales of the public lands 
‘accruing to the United States be, and the same 


| ‘are hereby, appropriated to the immediate building 
|S and equipment of ten additional steam vessels of 


| * millions and 


‘ war of the first class of frigates: and for this pur- 
‘ pose, the President of the United States is hereby 
‘authorized to apply forthwith the sum of two 
seventy-seven thousand dollars, 


| * being the amount received during the past year 
| * from land sales, out of any money ih the treas- 


‘ury not otherwise appropriated; said vessels to 
‘ be constructed of the same material as the vessels 
‘ provided for in the first section of this bill.”’ 


Mr. FAIRFIELD said, this bill having been 


| presented to the Senate unaccompanied by a report 


from the Committee on Naval Affairs, some ex- 
planation of its principles and details, and of the 
views in which it originated, will probably be ex- 
pected. That duty, devolving as it did upon him- 
self, should be performed as briefly as the nature 


| of the case would admit, and without any attempt 


at elaboration or ornament. 
The bill provides for an augmentation of our 


| naval force; and though all should concur in its 


preprety or in an increase to some extent at 
east, the reasons for such assent may be various 


if not diverse. And for this, among other reasons, 


| by a report from the committee. 


the presentation of the bill was not accompanied 
They preferred 


| that not only each member of the committee, but 


that each member of the Senate might be at full | 


liberty to give his support to the bill without com- 


mitting himself to any particular views, whether | 


bellicose or peaceful, though for himself, he (Mr. 
F.) could conceive of no view of the subject in- 
compatible with a ready support of the measure 


| now proposed. 


To those who are averse to war under any cir- 
cumstances, and to those who cannot and will not 


discern any specks of war in the distant horizon, | 


this bill may still commend itself. Our unexam- 
pled increase of Le ey business, and wealth 
—our widely-extended and growing commeree— 
the respect with which we should endeavor, as a 
matter of interest at least, if from no higher con- 


sideration, to inspire foreign nations, will afford | 
gg ep aimee for the measure now pro- || 
1e commerce of the country is no sec- || 


posed. 
tional or partial interest. ° 
the whole revenues of the country are derived; and 


every man who is liable to pay a tax is, more or | 
less, directly interested in its protection and its | 


success, and this commerce is almost entirely with- 
out protection. The committee have not, there- 


fore, hesitated in coming to the conclusion—or 
| rather he should speak for himself as a member 
_of it—that, independently of any anticipated early 
| rupture of the peaceful and friendly relations sub- 


sisting between this and foreign countries, an in- | 


| crease of our naval force is highly expedient, if not 
| absolutely necessary. At the worst, in the lan- 


i 


| 
} 
' 


iad, to San Antomo de Bexar; from the city of || 


| guage of the Secretary, it will be but an “ anticipa- | 
day would be required | 


tion of what at an earl 
even in case of the establishment of harmony with 
all nations.”’ 

But other views ma 
It cannot be the 


part of wisdom to shut our eyes to the true condi- | 
tion of things. Dangers are not avoided or dimin- | 


ished by refusing to look them resolutely in the 
face. 
apprehensions; but he thought he saw a spirit 
read in the earth that would yet compel us, 


whatever may be our notions of war, and however | 
peaceful our inclinations, to arm in self-defence— | 


to fight for our very political existence. 
It is true that the principles and policy of our 


Through this, nearly || 


be taken, and for one he | 
| was not disposed to blink them. 


or himself, he ee indulge unnecessary | 





—— el - 


Government, the character, pursuits, and senti- 
ments of our people, all tend, in an eminent and 
almost irresistible degree, to the maintenance of 
peace and good-fellowship with the whole world; 
yet no one can fail to perceive that the elements of 
war, now apparently slumbering, may be set in 
commotion by a word or a breath. The demo- 
cratic principle—the principle of self-government— 
is making a sure, if not rapid progréss in the 
world. If the rotten governments of the Old 
World are not now reeling under its influence, the 
time is not far distant when they will be shaken to 
their very centre. And when they shall topple and 
fall, as he religiously believed they would, the 
shouts of joy that would go up from the down- 
trodden and oppressed millions would not be more 
distinctly heard, than the principle of eternal pro- 
gress would be distinctly visible. But this is not 
to be accomplished without a struggle. No one is 
so weak as to suppose it. The pleasures of power 
are never voluntarily relinquished. Too long have 
asmall portion of the human race rioted upon the 
the spoils wrung from the toil and sweat, and from 
the blood even, of the masses, to relinquish them 
without a long, a desperate, and an agonizing 

‘ struggle. And in this struegele, will the altar from 
which this democratic fire is kindled be overloolk- 
ed? Will democratic America, from which these 
clorious influences are constantly emanating, be 
regarded with a friendly eye? Will there be no 
attempt to extinguish the sun which has thus been 
illuminating all the dark places of the earth, and 
carrying light and life to poor, erushed, down- 
trodden humanity? For one, he could not doubt, 
with the distinguished Senator from Michigan, that 
the conflict was to come; and when, on our side, 
it is for truth, for liberty, for hamanity—for the 
great principles that lie at the foundation of the 
well-being of man—when it is for the preservation 
and maintenance of our own free institutions ,—in 
God’s name let it come—the sooner, the better. Of 
the result of such a contest, an infidel only could 
doubt. The progress of humanity is a decree 
which humanity itself cannot resist. He who at- 
tempts it, attempts it but tobe crushed and over 
whelmed. In that great contest, it is clear that the 
only true republic upon earth—we, the people of 
the United States—will have to play a conspicuous 
part. Our destiny must be fulfilled ; and he who 
would shrink from the re a ar and duties 
which the enjoyment of liberty imposes, is un- 
worthy of those enjoyments. 

To many, these views and apprehensions might 
appear to be farfetched, if not visionary. He 
could not regard them so. He could not regard 
them as entirely unworthy of consideration, even 
when regulating our military and naval establish- 
ments, especially when we hear from across the 

| waters the doctrine of the balance of power so 
avowed and extended as to embrace the continent 
of America; and when we see so flagrant an in- 
stance of unauthorized and unjustifiable interfer- 
ence with the affairs of this continent as that lately 
witnessed at Buenos Ayres. For one, he would 
like to see that act properly rebuked, and the par- 
ties be made to understand that it was not to be, 
and would not be, tolerated. The same remarks 
would apply to the interference of the same parties 
|| in our negotiations with Texas. 

'| But he would pass to matters that no one could 

|| regard as of remote interest to us, or in any sense 
visionary. He would refer to the present existing 
difficulties between this country and England, and 

|| he did not use the plural tense accidentally. He 
|| knew that to the eyes of many but one subject of 
difficulty presents itself. He wished it were so. 

But the hardy fishermen and lumbermen know 
|| that it is not so. Difficulties now scarcely known 
_beyond the boundaries of Maine, and which, if 

known, may be regarded as of very little impor- 

|| tance, may yet assume a magnitude now little 
dreamed of. The speck no bigger than a man’s 
hand may yet swell into a dark and portentous 
cloud. 

By the convention concluded at London on the 
Wth of October, 1818, the right of fishing on the 
| coasts of Labrador and New Foundland was sup- 
posed to have been secured to the United States; 
and yet, by a construction grossly crroneous and 
unjustifiable, the fishing vessels of Maine are al- 
most daily seized and confiscated under the de- 
| erees of petty provincial courts, while in the en- 
_joyment of clear treaty privileges, if not of their 

clear natural rights. By the convention alluded 
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to, the citizens of the United States were prohib- 
ited only from taking fish within three miles of the 
coast. ‘To acommon mind this would seem to 
present no difficulty. Three miles from the coast 
or shore is a phrase involving no ambiguity, and 
ought not to be a subject of difference between 
parties of any intelligence and uprightness of in- 
tention. Briush ingenuity, however—he would 
not say stimulated by British rapacity—has dis- 
covered that the proper mode of ascertaining this 
distance is to draw a direct line from a point three 
miles outside of one cape or headland to a point 
three miles outside of another cape or headland— 
thereby entirely excluding our vessels from fishing 
within any of the deep indentations or bays which 


abound on the coast; so that, under this construc- | 


tion, our vessels have been seized when actually 
more than fifteen miles from any coast or shore, 
and subsequently condemned for that cause in the 
provincial courts, 

More than one Secretary of State, he had under- 
stood, had remonstrated with the British Govern- 
ment for this unjustifiable course, and had de- 
manded remuneration for the suffering fishermen. 
‘Tbus far, however, our remonstrances and our 
demands have been treated with the coolest neglect, 
if not with the most sovereign contempt. To some 
this may appear a small matter. To Maine itis a 
frreat matter, 
not silently submit. 


dut, sir, this is not all of which Maine has to | 
complain, and which should be regarded too as mat- || 
ters of national offence, and for which the fullest | 


and most satisfactory reparation should be de- 
manded. All will recollect that by the late treaty 
of Washington, or Ashburton treaty, this Govern- 
ment was supposed to have secured for Maine the 
free navigation of the river St. John. But let me 
tell you, sir, (said Mr. F.,) it is all moonshine. 
‘That provision in the treaty has been evaded by a 
subterfuge gross and unjustifiable—a subterfuge 
utterly unworthy even of the nation practising it. 
By the third article of that treaty it is substantially 
stipulated that all the productions of that part of 
the State of Maine watered by the St. John, trans- 
ported down that river, should be dealt with as if 
they were the productions of the British provinces; 
that no higher duty should be imposed upon the 
former than upon the latter. To evade this pro- 
vision, and om Maine from deriving any ad- 
vantage under it, this device is resorted to: A 
heavy duty is imposed upon timber passing down 
the river, alike upon that cut upon the Briush and 
American sides of the line, adhering, it was ad- 
mitted, to the letler of the treaty. But to compen- 
sate the provincial operator for this exorbitant de- 
mand upon his profits, or to render the tax a nul- 
lity to him, and to render the treaty privilege en- 
tirely nugatory and valueless to the citizens of 
Maine, the Government charges the provincial op- 
erator nothing for “ stumpage,”’ in totineant lan- 
guage—or, in other words, for the privilege of cut- 
tung the timber upon the crown lands. 

fou may, perhaps, recollect the story, sir, of an 
old money-lender, who (having conscientious scru- 
ples, no doubt) would never violate the law by 
taking usurious interest. Oh, no; not he. The 
note was always written for the precise amount of 
money loaned, with legal interest; but then the old 
Shylock always had an old hat hanging in the en- 
try, which he was willing to sell to the poor bor- 
rower for twenty, fifty, or a hundred dollars, as 
the case might be, and thus secure his usurious in- 
terest without violating the letter of the law. The 


trick resorted to by the British Government, under | 


the treaty of Washington, if not exactly parallel, 
at least falls within the same category. 
device, the provincial lumber-man has an advantage 


over the Maine lumber-man just equivalent to the || 


full value of the timber in the forest. 

This may aiso be regarded by many as a matter 
of small moment. To Maine it is a matter of much 
moment, not only as it affects her interests, but for 
the principle involved. It is an important ques- 
tion, how far bad faith and a violation of treaty en- 
gagements on one side will release the other side 
from its obligations, At all events, this question, 
though now apparently so small, may yet create 
something of a ripple upon the great ocean of in- 
ternational affairs. 

But to pass over these and similar questions, 
which, as he had said before, some may be dis- 
posed to regard as unimportant, we come to what 
all regard as the great question of difference be- 


It is a grievance to which she will | 


By this | 


| tween this anes and England; he meant the Or- 

egon question. ‘This may be settled amicably, and 
it may not. Let us see how it stands at the pres- 
ent moment. Our right and title to this territory— 
to the whole of it—from 42° up to 54° 40’—has 
been demonstrated. The arguments of the two 
distinguished Secretaries (Messrs. Catnoun and 
|| Bucnanan) are irrefragable and conclusive. The 
are not only unanswered, but unanswerable. The 
man who should now question our title would find 
himself subjected to the imputation of having either 
a weak head or an unpatriotic heart. 


England claims over nine degrees, or what lies 
north of the Columbia river; and has never, upon 
any occasion, or under any circumstances, mani- 

fested a disposition to take less. Will she take 

less? Thrice has the relinquishment of over five 

degrees—more than ababien of the whole territo- 
| ry—been offered to her, and thrice has it been re- 
| fused, peremptorily, if not contem ar Com- 
| promise, then, has failed. Liberality and conces- 
sion have been met by illiberality and obstinacy. 
The parties now stand upon their rights. Nation- 
al honor and national disgrace are now involved 
in the issue. That England intends to maintain 
her claims, and is preparing for the result to which 
it inevitably tends, is manifest. Eminent British 
statesmen, embracing the different shades of party 
organization, have spoken in the British Parlia- 
ment of an ultimatum on their part, which, if ad- 
hered to, admits of but one alternative on ours— 
assent with disgrace, or dissent with war. It is 
true the voice of an individual, or of a few indi- 
| viduals, however exalted in station, is not always 
the voice of the nation. But regarding the debate 
in the British Parliament, in connexion with the 
tone of the public press, the feeling manifested by 
| the people at large, the military and naval prepa- 
rations for war which are being vigorously pushed 
| by the British Government, and who can doubt 
their design, and to what it/all necessarily tends. 
Sir, it would be worse than folly, it would be 
criminal, to shut our eyes to passing events, and 
the portentous consequences necessarily connected 
| with them. 

The parties, then, having taken their respective 
grounds, what is to follow? Are we, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan asks, to recede? 
Shall we yield to the threats of power what we 
have denied on the score of justice and equity? 
Shall our fears be made to pander to our disgrace? 
Never! The spirit of our fathers must have ceased 
to animate us ere we can submit to disgrace so 
marked, so indelibly burnt, as it would be, into 
our very foreheads. Much as war is dreaded by 
the American people—dreadful and disastrous as 
/are its consequences, there is yet a spirit in our 

people that would court it as a boon and a bless- 

ing, rather than incur the blighting and scathing 
effect of dishonor and disgrace. or war, under 
|such circumstances, we are always prepared, 
though we had nota gun mounted nor a soldier 
enlisted. If he knew his own heart, this was said 
| in no vain and boasting spirit. To boast of our 
| prowess, would but portray our weakness. To 
attempt to influence such a power as England by 
| gasconade, would be idle and ridiculous. But to 
j 
1 
| 





rely with calm, steady, sagacious, and firm confi- 
| dence in our capacities and our power—in the jus- 
| tice of our cause—in the warm hearts, strong arms, 
and sound patriotism of our 
blessings of Providence, coul 
nor presumptuous. 

nder all the circumstances of the case, then, 
what is it our duty to do? Should we go upon 
the ground that war is inevitable, and make suita- 
ble preparations to meet it? If so, this bill falls 
infinitely short of what it should be. Should we, 
on the other hand, regard peace as certain, and be- 
| yond the possibility of a rupture, and so do no- 
| thing? This, he apprehended, would be equally 
|| erroneous and short-sighted. The wise course, 
| then, it appeared to him, was, to make such a be- 
|| ginning, as, while it may not be entirely incom- 
|| patible with a state of east oy yet afford to the 
"country some sense of security against sudden at- 
| tacks of the enemy upon our seaport towns. This 
| medium, the Committee on Naval Affairs have 
| endeavored to attain in the present bill, and they 
|| cannot but entertain the hope that a large majori- 
ty of the Senate will be found to concur with 
them. 
| Thus far, no reference has been made to our ex- 





ople, and in the 
neither be weak 








But of this territory, thus incontestably ours, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| isting relations with Mexico; and yet in these rela. 
| tions some may find their strongest reasons for the 
| support of this bill. In case of actual hostilities 

between the United States and Mexico, there could 
be no doubt, he apprehended, that an additions! 
steam force would be absolutely indispensable. ‘Ty 
| encounter the winds and currents of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and to meet the kind of service that would 
be required on the Mexican coast, steam-ships 
would be peculiarly adapted. Whether that power 
would yet manifest the fatuity and folly of pro- 
voking a war with us, remained to be seen, 
Enough, however, he apprehended, was seen to 
justify us in increasing our force to the extent pro- 
vided in this bill. 

An additional consideration in favor of this bil, 
and one entitled to no little weight, may be found 
in the fact that it is drawn, substantially, in con- 
formity with the recommendations of the distin- 


|| guished gentleman at the head of the Navy De- 


partment. ‘The Secretary of the Senate will please 
to read the communication addressed to the com- 
mittee in reply to their inquiries. 


Navy DePaRTMENT, January 8, 1846, 

“Sir: In reply to the inquiries proposed in your letter of 
the 22d ultimo, | have the honor to enclose to you a very 
full report from the heads of bureaux of this depart- 
ment. 

‘‘ Although the naval preparations of commercial nations 
which are struggling to maintain themselves in an unnatu- 
ral position of greatness, is no criterion for a country like 
ours, which seeks only the occupation and defence of its 
own territory, the protection of its citizens and their inter- 
ests, and the development of its own resources: and al- 
though the existing naval establishment of the United States 
appears sufficient in all but sea-going steamers, for a con- 
dition of ascertained and undisturbed peace, yet the present 
aspect of our foreign relations makes ita duty to suggest to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs the propriety of greater 
preparations than the ordinary annual appropriations con- 
template. 

“ ‘These greater peogeetiene should consist, as far as pos- 
sible, of such expenditures as will be but anticipations of 
what, at an early day, would be required, even in case of 
the establishment of harmony with all nations. 

“ They should consist, first, of an accumulation of naval 
materials and stores necessary for the rapid equipment of 
the vessels which are afloat, for such of those on the stocks 

it may be desirable to employ, and for such others as 
Congress may authorize to be built. If means are granted, 
immediate measures can be adopted for the collection of 
such materials and stores; and the early purchase of many 
of them would be but an anticipation of what would soon 
be required for ordinary expenditures. 

“The second branch of expense that should at once be 
authorized at the discretion of the President, should be the 
repair and equipment of all the vessels in ordinary, and of 
the frigates and sloops on the stocks. Were such authority 
and means granted, the President could exercise a more free 
judgment in the selection of vessels for immediate prepara- 
tion, whilst the actual expenditure could be limited to ex- 
isting urgencies for the vessels, and unprofitable outlays be 
avoided, if peace should continue. 

“It is also advisable that the limitation heretofore im- 
posed on enlistments in the navy, by which the number is 
confined to 7,500 seamen, be suspended for a definite pe- 
riod, and that further enlistments be authorized and pro- 
vided for. 

“It is further proper, even in the event of peace, to in- 
crease our sea-going steamers. At present, the United States 
have but two, the Princeton and the Mississippi, that can 
cruise atsea. [I would recommend that authority be granted 
for the construction of three steam-frigates, five steam-sloops, 
and two steamers of a smaller class. Such an increase 
would not be disproportionate to our resources or wants in 
a time of profound tranquillity. 

‘It will also become necessary to increase the ordnance 
and ordnance stores. This again would be but an anticipa- 
tion of expense, which at an early day must in any contn- 
gency be required. 

“A system of steamers for harbor defence, to he tho- 
roughly effectual, would involve the necessity of a fleet of 
steamers for each harbor in the country. The enormous 
expense would be further increased by the annual repairs 
which would require a repetition of the whole outlay once 
in seven or eight years. It is still further to be considered, 
that these steamers, being only for harbors and coasts, 
would, in time of peace, prove a costly burden without an 
adequate equivalent. In the event of war, the immediate 
employment of mercantile ships and steamers, for the de- 
fence of pores, in co-operation with resident citizens, would, 
be attended with a less aggregate cost, and the facility of 
invention and activity of patriotism would, as danger 4p- 
proached, be quickened to devise methods of defence, 
which, though somewhat irregular, would prove effective 
till a force could be organized suited to the emergency. 

Inquiries are now making into the capacity of our mer- 
cantile steamers for being thus employed, and the result shall 
be communicated to you so soon as received. 

“The danger to be apprehended from inroads upon our 
territory by hostile ficets will be greatly diminished by the 
disasters consequent on storms, the necessity of frequent 
returns to port for supplies of provisions and water, the su- 

radded want to steamships of fuel, the general inaccess!- 

lity of the coast from shallowness of water, the certainty 
of vigorous resistance on the part of our citizens in the more 
densely regions, and the uselessness of naval attacks 
on as y settled coast for any permanent influence on 
the issue ofa war. These circumstances have, in all umes 
past, made great naval expeditions almost fruitless of results 
against remote settlements on land. : : 

«“ The measures recommended, if adopted, wil) not involve 
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expense even on the continuance of tranquillity, and 
— be sufficient as precautionary nst any contin- 
ney that is likely to oceur, and as preliminary to a more 
evrended organization in the event it should become ne- 
Cae” Tt will place the navy in a condition to inspire 
respect, to render aid an past ae our Sees and to 
effectively to e preservarion of peace. 
comsribens ' “GEORGE BANCROFT.” 


This document (continued Mr. F.) speaks for 
itself, and needs no comment of mine. It bears 
the characteristics of its origin. It is brief, com- 

rehensive, clear, forcible, and just. The com- 
mittee have substantially complied with its recom- 
mendations, and, they hope, with the approbation 
of the Senate. : ; 

It might not perhaps be improper, if the Senate 
would have patience with him, to furnish precise 
and accurate information in regard to the condition 
of our navy, Which he was enabled to do by in- 
formation communicated by the heads of the naval 
bureaus. : 

We have now at sea, or in port ready for ser- 
vice, one ship of the line, six frigates, fifteen sloops 
of war, six brigs or schooners, four armed store- 
ships, one sea-steamer, and one steamer on Lake 
Erie. 

In ordinary, and which can be equipped in three 
months, two ships-of-the-line, one razee, two frig- 
ates, four sloops, one sea-steamer, two coast- 
steamers, and two brigs; and one ship-of-the-line 
for harbor service. In ordinary, and that can be 
equipped in six months, another ship-of-the-line, 
one frigate, and twosloops. And in twelve months, 
two small frigates could be razeed to large corvette 
sloops. 

This would give an aggregate force of five ships- 
of-the-line, one razee, nine frigates, two sea-steam- 
ers, twenty-three sloops, eight brigs and schoon- 
ers, two harbor-steamers, and four armed store- 
ships. 

i addition to the foregoing, there are upon the 
stocks at the different navy-yards, four ships-of- 
the-line, three frigates, and two sloops-of-war; one 
iron steamer building at Pittsburg, one for har- 
bor defence contracted for at New York, and one 
ship-of-the-line, partially finished, at Sackett’s 
Harbor, on Lake Ontario. 

Of these, there could be completed in three 


months one frigate and one sloop; in six months, || 


two frigates, one sloop, and the steamer at Pitts- 
burg; in twelve months, two ships-of-the-line; in 
fifteen months, two more ships-of-the-line; which, 
added to the aggregate number of those afloat and 
in ordinary, would give us a navy of nine ships- 
of-the-line, one razee, twelve frigates, three sea- 
steamers, twenty-five sloops, eight brigs and 
schooners, two harbof-steamers, and four armed 
store-ships. We have also on hand, and in good 
condition, complete live-oak frames for twelve 
ships-of-the-line, twelve frigates, five sloops-of- 
war, three smaller sailing vessels, two sea-steamers, 
and one coast-steamer; and incomplete live-oak 
frames for three ships-of-the-line, four frigates, 
three sloops, and two smaller sailing-vessels, two 
sea and two coast-steamers, and a white oak frame 
for a coast steamer. Contracts, it is understood, 
have been made for completing the frames of the 
ships-of-the-line and frigates. 

he other materials on hand it may not be ne- 
cessary at this time to enumerate. 

In view of these statements, it will be perceived 
that the country is not quite so destitute, i would 
hot say of resources, but of almost immediate means, 
of defence, as many have seemed to suppose. It 
has become fashionable of late, in certain quarters, 
to decry and undervalue our own means and re- 
Sources, and to magnify those of England. Com- 
paring the condition of the two countries now with 
what they were at the commencement of the last 
war, the advantage will be perceived to be infinite- 
ly in our favor. At all events, no reason can be 
perceived for yielding any of our just rights to a 
foreign Power, or of submitting to national indig- 
nity and wrong, because we are incapable of pro- 
tecting the one or of resenting the other. A just 
esumation of our means will not be likely to im- 
pair a just SEARED of our rights. 

But notwithstanding this favorable view of our 
present condition and resources, it is clear that 
something further should be done. In regard to 
Our vessels upon the stocks, and those in ordinary, 
this bill invests the President with power to com- 
plete the one class and repair the other, as he may 

eem the exigencies of the country to require. 
for this pur- 
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| fidence in the President. 
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| tion for the purposes named. 
| was outright, depending upon no contingency, but | 


| first section is, at the worst, but an anticipation 
_ of what will be required at an early day, should 
| our peaceful relations with all nations remain en- || 
| tirely undisturbed; and, under any circumstances, 


| in this respect; and though he would not seer 


| point, as it were—for by the rapidity of steam 
| and abounding in facilities of every description, our 


| valuable purposes, to that of Englan 


| by the American people. 


| abuses that need correction. 


| war speeches or war measures. 


| it so appears on the face of the bill itself. It was 
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pose is, to be sure, somewhat large. But surely | 
this need not create alarm to those who have con- 

If there shall be no pros- | 
pect of war, as many insist, why, then, this ap- 

propriation amounts to nothing. It stands upon || 
the statute book, but not a dollar is taken from the | 
treasury. But if Senators should be mistaken, 
and war should actually occur, or its near ap- | 
proach be perceived to be inevitable, surely all 
would then admit the propriety of the appropria- 
If the appropriation 


to be expended at all events, he admitted that we 
might well hesitate to make it; but as it is contin- 
gent, and only to be used in case of necessity, he | 
trusted the Senate would not withhold it. 

The naval supplies, materials, and ordnance 
provided for, it is believed will be needed under 
any circumstances. The appropriation for this 
— is much smaller than that recommended | 

y the chiefs of the bureaus; but, under all the 
circumstances, it is hoped will prove sufficient. At | 
all events, he could not think the Senate would re- 
gard this amount as unreasonably large, but would 
cheerfully vote it. 

The building of the steamers provided for in the 


it is believed that this kind of naval force will be | 
found peculiarly adapted to the wants of the coun- 
try. England and France have a long start of us 


a rivalship with either in regard to number and 
force of war-steamers, or in amount of expendi- 
ture, yet he was persuaded that some approxima- 
tion to a medium point ought to be at once at- 
tempted. Having no colonies in distant parts of 
the world to look after, or rebellious subjects 
abroad and at home to control, but operating at a 


navigation, our whole coast is reduced to a point— 


naval power might be equal, for all — and 
, though far 





inferior in a numerical point of view. 

As a last suggestion in favor of this bill, he de- 
sired permission to say, that all the indications he 
had seen or heard of popular expectation upon this 
subject—-and he had taken some pains to inform | 
himself, not relying upon the public prints—were | 
decidedly in favor of this or some similar measure. 
There is a strong feeling among the people in favor 
of putting the country in a posture of defence; and 
especially are their eyes turned towards the navy. 
The navy has ever been, and justly so, a favorite 
with the country. Its gallant services through the | 
Tripolitan difficulties, its brilliant and glorious ca- || 
reer during the war of 1812, will never be forgotten 
Its glorious achieve- | 
ments are not only graven upon our memories, but 
are consecrated by our love of country, and by the 
noblest attributes that dignify and adorn the char- |/ 
acter of the man and the patriot. 

It is true, there may have been, and still are, 
No human institu- 
tion is perfect. They are, however, but spots upon 
the sun; and even these, under the wise, sagacious, 
and energetic administration of our present able 
and distinguished Secretary, are fast disappearing. 

One word in regard to the amendment proposed 
by his friend from Indiana, and he would have 
done. He wished he could regard it with more 
favor, knowing the spirit with which it was offered. | 
That gentleman is always actuated by noble and | 
patriotic impulses. In this case, however, Mr. F. | 
feared his zeal needed to be tempered by discretion. 
Should this amendment be adopted, it might have 
the effect of breaking down the bill. He should 
therefore feel compelled to vote against it. 

Mr. BENTON said that he had not made any 
war speeches because he had not seen anything to 
justify it. He had not seen anything to justif 
The bill which 
was now before the Serste was brought forward 
as a war measure. It was so intimated: by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy; it was so advocated by the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs; and 








a war measure. We were now brought to the 


|| ever. 


| he was opposed to it as a war measure. 





point when the Senate of the United States were || 
called on to present, in the face of Europe and the | 
American people, their opinion of approaching || 


—— 


war. That was the question which we were now 
to present in the face of Europe and America. He 
apprehended that they had not reached that ques- 
tion, and for himself he was ready to pronounce 
against it, going in tote against the bill framed in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. What was the bill? The first 
section authorized the building of ten steam-ships, 
or vessels of war, three of them of the class of fri- 
gates. The second section gave an absolute power 


| to the President, authorizing him to put into instant 


active service all the vessels now on the stocks. 
The contingency on which the President was to 


| exercise this discretion was not even stated, and 
| therefore the authority was absolute. The section 
| authorized the President to bring into active and 


immediate service every ship on the stocks and in 
ordinary, without stating the contingency which 
should take the authority from Congress. Another 
section, the last, proposed to abolish the limitation 
as to the number of men, and the amount of naval 
force was to be left without any limitation what- 
For the purpose of carrying out the object 
of the bill, five millions and three-quarters were to 
be appropriated. In addition to the ten steam-ships 


| of war, two millions were proposed to be added by 
| the amendment of the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. 
| Hannecan.] It was not, however, in the bill; and 


he would not further allude to it. Buthere was an 
amount of five millions and three-quarters to be 
added to the naval establishment of the year. What 
were these expenses now? They were six million 


| three hundred and ninety thousand dollars; and it 
| was proposed to add five millions and three-quar- 
| ters—making, in all, twelve millions in one year for 


the navy of the United States ! 

Were we, after our experience six years ago, 
when a great party was overturned, and when 
the argument was used that the Government 
should be administered for thirteen millions, and 
that it would be wasteful and extravagant to go 


| beyond that amount, were we now to vote twelve 


millions for the navy? But did we stop here? We 
must have our armament, our guns; and every 
gun required at least ten men, and every man re- 


| quired two hundred and twenty-six dollars for his 
| support. 


So that, when we vote for a certain 
number of guns, we vote for a certain number of 
men, and ten men for every gun. If, then, we 
vote an addition to our navy to-day of five hun- 
dred guns, we vote for the addition of five thou- 
sand men to the naval establishment. With this 
there was to be a repeal of the limit of enlistment. 
The bill came forward as a war measure; for, he 
asked, could anybody point to a naval peace estab- 
lishment which required twelve millions per an- 


| num, without counting the men to be enlisted afler- 


wards, swelling the entire amount to $13,000,000, 
when the expenses of the whole Government, 
according to the estimates, were but twentv-one 
millions? If the bill reported by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Fairriecp} should be adopted, leav- 
ing out the proposition of the Senator from Indiana, 
[Mr. Hannecan,] we should have this amount of 
thirteen millions, out of the twenty-one millions, 
for naval defence. He was opposed to the bill, 
on account of the enormity of appropriation for 
any single arm of national defence ; more than that, 
He was 
opposed to it, because he was not willing that the 
American Senate should, by passing it, declare 
to the American people and to Europe, that 
we had an idea of war, and therefore deemed it 


| necessary to make warlike preparations. He 


trusted that he had some fair perception of what 
every nation was bound to do for itself. He had 
given some proof of this heretofore. He had voted 
for appropriations for a judicious increase of the 
navy of the United States, ee to the ma- 
tured policy which was adopted; and that was, to 
appropriate about a million a year for a gradual 
and regular increase of the navy, and its armament 
and equipment. He had heretofore voted for this 
appropriation; and as a similar amount appeared 
in the estimate for the present year, he expected 
to vote for it in. He had, then, in specific ap- 
propriations, shown that he was not at all blind to 
the propriety of defence. We could all recollect 
that, ten years ago, we had a large surplus of 
money, and that various plans were presented for 
disposing of it. He, at that time, presented one 
for the permanent defence of the country, appro- 


priating the whole amount for this purpose; but it 
was cabana divided among the States. He 
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was not unmindful of the duty of preparing in times 
of peace for war; and was now ready, as he al- 
ready had said, to go on with an appropriation for 
the permanent defence of the country, according to 
the matured policy and system on which the Gov- 
ernment had acted for thirty years. 
conclusion of the late war down to this time, the 


Government had acted on this policy, duly ma- | 


tured and considered, This he was ready to carry 
forward; but he was not willing to depart from 
this policy, this system, and plunge into a war 
measure, when everything around us indicated 
ence. If war should come, then he would vote 
adequately, with no stinted hand, everything which 
the service of the country required. He was against 
increasing the navy beyond the limit adverted to, 
in time of peace, If war should come—and he 
would do nothing which seemed to announce it— 
it would be seen that he was not disposed for half- 
way measures. But he was against any measure 
which was questionable or debatable on its face; 
and he hanes that his position, in war or peace, 
would never be questionable or debatable. We 
should, with regard to this subject, act clearly, dis- 
tinctly, and detinitively, that the country may not 
he deceived. We have not precisely a naval peace 
establishment. Since he had been here, various 
bills had been brought in for this purpose, and the 
question discussed. 

Jn 1841, the Senator from Virginia,[Mr. Arncuer,} 
reported a bill for the organization of a permanent 
peace establishment. Restriction after restriction 
had been prescribed by Congress. ‘Then the whole 
number was eight thousand men, and the estimates 
six millions of dollars; but the Administration of 
that period run up the number of men and officers, 
in the twinkling of an eye, to eleven or twelve 
thousand, at an expense of eight millions of dol- 
lars; and a plan was sent in by which the number 
might be carried up to fifteen thousand, by adding 
an additional number of guns to the navy; and for 
what purpose? ‘That of putting a squadron, con- 
sisting of two ships-of-the-line and eight smaller 
vessels—where? In the Mediterranean sea, and 
for the avowed purpose of protection, where, when 
the right bank was held by piratical vessels, a few 
small vessels were found sufficient for the protec- 
tion of the British revenue. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the naval establishment was required to fall 
back to eight thousand men by the expiration of 
the period of enlistment. ‘The expenditure had 
been diminished to what it was in 1841. Con- 
gress took the Secretary and the navy, turned 
them round, and walked them back to what they 
had previously been. Since that period, the estab- 
lishment had been carried up about a thousand; 
and let but an order issue from the department 
and five thousand may be added to it, and thus 
would have to be added—ten men to a gun—tifty 
guns and five hundred men to every frigate. ‘The 
shins were now building, although some time must 
yet elapse before they would be ready for their 
armament. He asked the * friends of the navy,” 
those called so by way of pre-eminence, (though 
he was himself a friend of the navy,) what they 
conceived would be the consequence of keeping up 
so large a naval establishment in the country? 
What would be the effect of such a war establish- 
ment, when our destiny, resulting from the laws 
of God and from geographical position, as well 
as our institutions, 1s peace? Did gentlemen con- 
sider what would be the effect of a permanent na- 
val war establishment in time of peace? Great 
Britain had no idea of such a thing as that; she 
who keeps up a navy for the purpose of offence as 
well as defence over the four quarters of the 
elobe. Even she had no idea of keeping up a 
war establishment in time of peace. ‘The or- 
dinary expenses of her navy were from five to 
six millions sterling, or less than one-third the 
smount of her war establishment. And were we 
to have a navy at the same expense in peace as in 
war ?—increased twice the amount of what it was? 
Were we to double, and take one jump from six 
millions to twelve? He was utterly opposed to it, 


and he wished gentlemen to look to the organiza- 


tion of a naval peace establishment. 

At the close of General Jackson’s administration, 
four thousand men and an expenditure of three or 
four millions for the navy were considered extrav- 
agant. But they had doubled since. And were 
we prepared to double and double, and carry six 
millions to twelve millions? He repeated, that 
there was now in the estimates from the Navy De- 





From the | 





partment, one million and fifty thousand dollars for 
the increase, repair, and armament of the navy. | 
He would vote for that with pleasure. And with 

this regular increase, he thought that we were go- 

ing on as fast as the country increased, and a great 

deal faster. ‘The world had changed. Thirty 

years ago the West Indies and the Mediterranean 

were infested by pirates; but now the whole world 

was reduced to order, and commerce was safe 

everywhere. In the Mediterranean sea there was 

no more danger than in the Chesapeake bay. And 

it would be far better that our ships should remain 

in the Chesapeake bay, that the money might be 

spent at home and notabroad. If they were not 

to remain in the Chesapeake bay, let them be dis- 

tributed, according to the idea of distributing offi- 

ces, to the seaboard towns, that every one may 

have his share. ‘There was no more necessity for | 
a squadron in the Mediterranean than in the Ches- 
apeake bay to protect our commerce. There was 
no necessity, in a peace pomt of view, or a war 
point of view, for doubling our navy, as now pro- 
posed by this bill. He would go against it as a 
war measure. The motion which he should make 
was, that the bill be postponed to some day far 
distant in the session. Everybody said they would 
not want the vessels for some time, and therefore 
he saw no necessity for a war measure to-day. If 
gentlemen were ready for the question he would 
vote against the bill; if they were disposed to lay 
it over for a few months, to see what will turn up, 
he had no objection. Mr. B. (at the suggestion of | 
several Senators) moved that the bill be postponed 
unul the first Monday in May. 

Mr. DICKINSON rose and said that, at a very 
early stage of the session, resolutions were brought 
forward by the Senator from Michigan, instituting 
an inquiry into the state of the public defences of | 
the country, and received nearly the unanimous 
vote of the Senate. A portion of the subject- 
matter related to the naval defences, and was ac- 
cordingly referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, of which he (Mr. D.) had the honor of being | 
amember. ‘The bill reported by the Senator from 
Maine was the result of the labors of that com- 
mittee. After the minute and detailed statement 
made by the Senator, [Mr. Farrrie.p,] and the 
arguments as to its utility, he did‘not feel called 
upon to go into any defence of the bill; he would 
rather confine himself more particularly to the ex- 
traordinary position taken by the Senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. Bentron.] He told them that that 


was a war measure, and a war measure for the first | 


time officially recommended as such. Now, whe- 
ther it was a war measure or a peace measure, 
was perfectly immaterial to him; so long as he be- 
lieved it a just one, he would inquire no further. 
It was not material to him whether a small amount 


or large one of money, whether a greater or small- | 


er number of men, were required. For his part, 
he would never open a leger account between na- 
tional interest and national honor, nor reduce it 
in any shape to a question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. There was a large sum of money, 


and a large number of men called for: and the | 


Senator told them of the overthrow of a distin- 
guished party because it asked thirteen millions 
of dollars for the defences of the country. They 


were swept out of power, and, like the children of | 


Israel, they were wanderers and sojourners, but 
without the hope that they should return to Jeru- 
salem, or receive the looked-for Messiah. Not 
one of them was to be found; they had disap- 
peared like the foam of the ocean. But did the 
Senator recollect that party which stood, like the 





fit occasions to deviate from it. He was not here 
at the time, but he believed the Senator, pending 
the discussion of the northeastern boundary ques. 
tion, voted for giving the President unbounded 
thority and control over the sinews of war. 

But they were told it required too great ay 
amount of money—a great expenditure to carry 
out the bill. Were they to be frightened fri, 
their propriety because they were going to expend 
money? Was an individual to reject his food and 
raiment bacause of the cost? Who would conse 
to such paltry computation as that? He doubted 
very much whether, after doing so, the globe itself 
should be found worth having. There was yyo- 
thing in his view of their foreign relations tha: 
necessarily looked to war; but there was much 
that might, or might not, lead to it. If the Sena. 
tor was right in saying that ours is, and oucht to 
be, a peace establishment, ought Congress to be 
deaf to the calls upon it to take such measures as 
would defend the coast, particularly the seaports, 
and make them respected abroad and secure at 
home? The Senator from Missouri said, that 
some years ago, a frigate was sufficient to protect 
our commerce in the Mediterranean; but why did 
he not tell them at the same time that all the 
Powers of Christendom were then in the habit 
of paying tribute to the piratical corsairs that in- 
fested the coasts? Why did he not recommend 
the like course now? Because, perhaps, it would 
cost money. He was aware that one of those 
Powers had said, looking at the naval force of the 
United States, that if he had two frigates and two 
brigs he would blockade the coast of America, 
They were told, however, that their commercial 
marine was respected in the Mediterranean; but 
had the gentleman who said so anything to show 
that it would be respected without any protection 
whatever, in case of war? He also said that, in 
case war was fastened upon them, he would eo for 
placing the country in a state of defence; but that 
now he would not vote for five millions for what 
he regarded as an equivocal measure. It confer- 
_ red too unlimited powers on the President of the 
| United States, at one time, at another it was equiv- 
ocal; now it placed a useless authority in the 
hands of the President, again it was equivocal. 
He (Mr. D.) would prefer not speaking of war 
as he did, but he soul not avoid it; but he would 
'| nevertheless prepare for it; he would put the coun- 
‘| try in a state of defence. It was demanded by 
| their constituents; they expected the country to 
| 
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be put in a condition to resist aggresssion, come 
| from what quarter it might; and yet the Senator 
would not grant a few millions because it was 
required to support what he considered a war 
measure. He trusted the Senator would come 
|| back to his former position. But were they not to 
prepare for war? Had they not learned, from the 
teachings of experience, that in peace it was well 
to prepare for war? Had the Senator so little con- 
| fidence in the Executive as to doubt the expendi- 
ture of such an amount of money wisely’ He 
trusted not. The amount was inconsiderable com- 
pared with the vast oo and great extent of 
our territory. It was little over the peace estab- 
lishment of the last twenty years, and during that 
time a third had been added to the sovereign States 
of the Union, and two-thirds to the population of 
the country, whilst their commerce had beconie 
almost limitless. 

He had been informed that, at the commence- 
ment of the last war, it was proposed that their 
gallant little navy should not go to sea, but take 
shelter in port, and serve as harbor defences; but it 





oak, high in the pride of its strength, but now 
humbled to the dust before public opinion, for 
iYot putting the country in a state of defence? He 
said that was a war measure, and although con- 
uungent to a great extent, yet it was a war meas- 
ure, because it was by authority. The Senator 
had said he had gone tor the same extended plan 
of defence for the last thirty years, and was will- 
ing to pursue it then. He (Mr. D.) would go 
with him, if he proved the same circumstances ex- 
isted now—that there was no alteration in that 
thirty years to warrant a change in that proposed 
system—if he could show there were no clouds 
of war hovering above us—nothing threatening in 
our foreign re‘ations. But he (Mr. D.) thought 
there was such a change in the state of affairs du- 
ring the last thirty years as called upon the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to depart from his plan. He 
,, believed the Senator had during that period seen 


went forth and covered itself with glory. Who 
did not recollect how many thousand hearts warmed 
up with patriotism during that second revolution- 
ary struggle? And now, if he understood the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, it was proposed that they 
should remain as they were until war was forced 
upon them, when he would go for measures that 
were not equivocal. They often had heard allusions 
made to that great Power which, if remarkable for 
anything beyond her constant aggressions on every 
Power upon earth, it was her knowledge of the po- 
sition of every people she had to deal with; she 
understood them better than they did themselves. 
They could gain nothing by blinking that question. 
By doing so they would lose the respect of the 
world, including the people who were now attempt: 
ing to lord it over them. Nations, like individuels, 
as they became cultivated, refined, humanized, an 
Christianized, do not acquire a propensity to rush 
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tend to rush into war if she could avoid it. He 


agreed with the Senator that the last advices were 
decidedly pacific; even the circumstance of the ex- 


clusion of Lord Palmerston from the Foreign Of- 
fee showed that no person would be placed there 


who would precipitate war. He cared not what | 


their motives might be, but he hardly thought they 


would get into a quarrel with a nation that furnish- | 


ed them with their daily bread. It had been said 


this continent; and well she might, having acquired 
, oreater extent of territory in the settlement of the 


northeastern boundary question than King George | 


marked out with his own hands. He would say | 


nothing on-the subject of Oregon now, further than | 
this, that if they-believed all that country belonged | 


to Great Britain, they ought to yield it up at once. 


if their title was questionable, he would say dis- || States much better than they themselves understood 


pose of it almost any way; he would not say by 
arbitration, but at all events negotiate for it. But, 


on the other hand, if the title was ‘* clear and un- | 


questionable,” he would not yield the most barren 


and rocky island on the shore of the Pacific. If | 


they were to Er peace, let them do it. If 
they are not isposed to believe that dollars and 
cents could satisfy the exorbitant demands of 


Great Britain, they ought to be prepared for the | 


issue. 


As to the bill, there was nothing in it that should 


call forth the indignation of nations abroad, or | 


cause alarm here. ‘The matter was simple, plain, 
and obvious, and sustained by a precedent in the 
case of the northeastern boundary affair which re- 
ceived the unanimous concurrence of the Senate. 
He wanted no such war as the last, with its scenes 


cities. He would put it to the Senator if he would | 
not go for the defence of the country ina war | 


brought on by his own party. 
an Administration stand. that would refuse to do 
so? Nota month. 

One word as to the question itself. It was no 
party one; it addressed itself to all. He had never 
even dreamed of its being a party question, and he 
utterly repudiated the thought. It was a mighty 


American question, which, reared proudly on its | 


own pedestal, overlooked all others; simple and 
crand, it reared its head aloft, similar to its own 
snow-covered mountains. 
party caste in it; it came home to the breast of 
every man in whose veins ran American blood; it 
struck a chord in the hearts of all who were attach- 
ed to their country. He(Mr.D.) went for Oregon 
—for every inch of it—and for putting the country 
ina posture of defence against the desolating con- 
sequences of war. He would go for avoiding the 
possibility that ever hereafter an enemy’s foot 


It had nothing of a | 


should pollute this honored soil, or an enemy’s | 
hand ever mutilate and defile the silent yet eloquent | 


monuments of the illustrious dead, and that no 
hostile hand would cast to the flames the archives 
of the country. He would go for all that—for pro- 
tecting the land, and every foot of the land, from 
rapine, and its fair daughters from insult and bru- 
tal violation. 

[t was not the way to gain respect from abroad 
to exhibit an indifference to our rights. It was not 
the way to avoid all the horrors of war to appear 
lame and spiritless the moment that the contest 
Wwasapprehended. No. ‘The proper attitude to be 
assumed was that of a united and powerful people 
that knew their rights, and, knowing, dare main- 
tain them.” War, to be sure, occasioned great 
destruction of human life. But let them look 
around, and did they not see the children of men 
descending to their graves without the operation of 
war? It led also, it was said, to great destruction 
of business—the business of the country would be 
deranged—commerce would be injured—and, there- 
lore, there must be no war. Let them look at that 
bloodless revolution that passed over the land like 
‘wild and feverish dream a few years since, cre- 
re! more destruction, more derangement, more 
Uistress, if he might be allowed the expression, 
‘han all the horrors of war ever entailed upon all 
the commercial communities of Christendom. He 
had not intended to trespass so long on the atten- 
hon of the Senate, All he had designed was merely 
to defend the positions of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. It was conceded on all hands that the 
Present naval establishment was emphatically an 
‘siablishment of peace. Let it be so regarded, and 


THE CONGR 





} 


vecipitately into war. Great Britain did not in- || 


be fastened upon them, and which will certainly 
arise if they did not show that they were deter- 
mined to resist aggression. 

Look at the history of Great Britain for the last 
two hundred years; and was it not true that, 
whenever she had dealt with a Power that showed 
itself timid, vacillating, yielding, she had raised her 
mailed arm upon the victim? But when met atthe 
thivahdids-ehen met by a spirit that would not 


é || submit to anything that was wrong—has she not 
that nation was looking to the balance of power on 


at once concluded that it was best for the commer- 
cial interests and the Christianity of the world, not 
to involve itin the horrors of war? That had been 
the uniform course of policy pursued by Great 
Britain; and he contended if she understood any- 
thing better than another, it was the temper of the 
people with whom she had to deal. She was look- 
ing on and understood the position of the United 


it. Great Britain would be influenced by the action 
of the American people. She saw full well that in 
this controversy there were new elements at work. 
They had heard from high authority that there 
would be no division in their ranks if a war were 
fastened upon us. Well might they then say that 
the patriotic fires would burn as brightly as of old. 
They had a moral element in the controversy that 
would silence all opposition, even, from the Govern- 
ments of Europe. It was said that they had no 
standing army. They had the greatest army on 
earth. Every man within their widely-extended 
territories was a soldier, who literally slept upon 
hisarms. What was the condition of Great Brit- 


|ain? She was rich in power and physical force, 
|| but where were her moral elements of strength? 


How long would || 


nes || For every man that would raise his arm with a 
of horror and blood; no desolated coasts or flaming | 


warm and generous spirit to defend her, were there 
not thousands who would gladly join in the strug- 
gle against her? Great Britain was making naval 
preparations, but whether to keep down her starv- 
ing millions, or to perpetuate her government over 


| the Tr and down-trodden re of Ireland, 


or toplant her foot still further in / 
| fectly immaterial. 


sia, Was per- 
One thing, however, was as 


clear as the sun “at noonday to his mind: if this 





country, be placed in a proper state of defence—if 


a oo and cae spirit were manifested—if the 
whole people would march shoulder to shoulder, 


| as they ought in this great moral struggle—there 


never will be a struggle of force. The Oregon ques- 
tion will be disposed of, and with it all other ques- 


| tions in controversy between the two nations. 


He had detained the Senate longer than he had in- 
tended. He had but one request to make, and that 
was, that a vote of the Senate might be given directly 
on the bill. He was not prepared to say whether 
he would go with the Senator from Indiana in his 
amendment or not. Having given his assent to 


| the bill introduced by the Senator from Maine in 


the Committee of Naval Affairs, be felt bound to 
support that, and it would perhaps be best to rest 
at present satisfied with the extent of its provisions. 


| He was opposed to silencing their public creditors 


by payments ofland. He was opposed to silencing 
xreat Britain by giving her land, either on the north- 
west or northeastern boundary. If tribute was to 
be paid, let us or up a show of national solvency 
by paying national expenses in dollars and cents. 
Here there was a call for an adjournment, it be- 
ing now a quarter past two atau: but before any 
motion to that effect was offered, 
Mr. HANNEGAN rose and said, that it had 
been suggested that he should move an adjourn- 
ment; but he would prefer not doing so— 
Cries of “ Adjourn”—* Go on.’’] 
ir. HANNEGAN. I would rather go on now. 


Ihave a single word to say, not in reply—for such 


I do not mean to make—but in explanation of || 


something that has fallen from my friend from 
New York, who talks of purchasing peace, if it 
must be purchased, by dollars. No purchased 
peace with dollars or land, sir. 


ponney LS 


| took all these 1 
|| out discretion”? impelled me to bring forward the 


'| ble to censure. 
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zeal is not at all times tempered with discretion. 
| Now, let me state the simple facts of the case. I 
went to the Senator from Maine before I had even 
committed that amendment to paper, and told him 
what I intended. After | had drawn up the amend- 
| ment, I offered to read it to him, if I did not read 
it. Not one word of opposition did I hear trom 
| him; but, on the contrary, unless my memory 
fails, his reply was, ** Very well’’—** Go ahead,”’ 
| Mr. PAIR FIELD rose to explain. I admit 
that the Senator frequently spoke to me on the 
subject of his amendment, and that L had not 
made any objection to it. But I never assented io 
it; and the reason assigned by me for not voting 
for it was, that I feared it would break down the 
bill, And here let me say that my bill, as omgin- 
ally drawn, provided for a larger force than is 
now provided for; but that was before we had re- 
ceived the communication from the Secretary of the 
Navy. After the receipt of that communication, 
the bill was drawn in accordance with its recom- 
mendations. [was myself in favor of providing 
for a larger additional force than that provided for 
by the hill; and when the Senator from Indiana— 
whom I have always regarded as my friend, and 
still so regard him, though he has taken umbrage 
at a remark meant in perfect kindness—spoke to 
me of his amendment, I did not directly express 
any dissent from it, 

Mr. HANNEGAN. That will do, sir. He 
admits that he made no objection; and he even 
foes so far as to imply an approval of the propo- 
sition I submitted to him in his capacity of chair- 
man of the Naval Committee. fiis language was 
meant in kindness, he says. What did it imply? 
It implies, simply, that {act without refleetion— 
that | press forward without consideration—that | 
have no consultation with experience. That, sir, 
can be implied only from the ardor of my manner, 
which God eave me, and which I did not bestow 

|} upon myself. I have on one or two occasions 
been taken to task here for this ardor of manner. 
Let me, once for all, say, look at the language— 
look not at the manner. Who is there that can 
say to me, You have planted a thorn, or thrust 
| with a dagger? Is there malice in me? If my 
manner be warm, I cannot help it. If it be a 
crime and an offence to carry a warm heart—and 
| although I say it myself—an honest one, then am 
I subject to the reproach which fell from the Sen- 
ator from Maine. But, sir, I, at least, am ineca- 
| pable of smiling when I stab. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD. Sir—— 
Mr. HANNEGAN. I don’t give way. 
| Mr. FAIRFIELD. Very well, sir; [—— 

The PRESIDENT. The Senators will come 

to order. 
| Mr. HANNEGAN. I look not at his manner, 
| but at his words. Let the Senate notice the steps 
I have taken in this matter. I will never take a 


step here but with the most profound deference to. 


the Senate as a body, and the most sincere respect 
for every individual member of it. If my mea- 
sures are without system, then I might be amena- 
But, sir, I say they have system. 
Before I moved in this matter—before I blackened 
paper—I consulted several of the most experienced 
and gallant officers in the navy, with whom I an: 
on terms of intimacy. I asked their opinion; [ 
| asked if they considered that bill as providing ad- 
/ equate naval defences. They said *‘ No.”’ Lask- 
ed if my amendment made suitable provision, and 
| with one accord they said “* Yes;”’ that it provided 
such a defence as would effectually ward off any 
force that might be brought against us. On the 
| day after [ introduced this amendment, I passed 
the Secretary of the Navy in a crowd; I stopped 
him, however, and alluded to my amendment. 
| He used the words, ** You are right, go on.”’ [ 
recautions, before my “‘ zeal with- 


ti 


If purchased at | 


all, it must be with blood and with steel alone. | 


In the next place, a single word of reply—and I 
do it with kindess, notwithstanding the manner in 
which the attack came—a single word of reply to 
one whom for twelve years past I have been accus- 
tomed to hold in high respect, and whom I have 
ever during that period regarded as my friend. 
He at least has had from me this feeling, whatever 
feelings he may have cherished in his bosom with 
regard to me. The Senator from Maine regrets 


that [ thought proper to offer this amendment; and || 


“t tem prepare for the contingency which might || also, with a smile, expresses his sorrow that my 


|| litical model. 


measure. 

A word or two in reply to my distinguished and 
my most valued friend, the Senator from Missouri 
—one whom I have followed through life as a po- 
I regret that I differ with him to- 
| day, because there breathes not a man from whom 
| 1 differ with more deference and more regret. The 
| Senator from Missouri opposes the entire proposi- 


|| tion—bill and amendment, as a matter of course— 


and gives as a reason that there are no signs of war 
aheac—that all is peace, all is quiet; and such will 
be the ~»ntinued state of things. The Senator tells 
us that he goes for that matured plan to which the 
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Government has adhered for the last thirty years 


’ 


sult of that matured plan? Have you a tenable 
fortification on your seaboard? If you have, I am 
altogether misinformed. Are not those great 


' 
i 
| 
mouths, the Delaware and Chesapeake, open for | 


the entrance of any enemy who may seek us? I || 


have the authority of military and naval men of the | 


hivhest standing for saying that an invading army || 
ystucle to their entrance into || 
this city, save that alone which would be present- || 


could find no serious o 
ed by the patriotic hearts and strong arms of our | 


hastily summoned countrymen! This, sir, is the 


y one of her representa- 


result of that ‘*matured P an.’’ The city of New || 
) 


York, as I am informed 
tives, lies exposed. 


not authorized, at the present crisis, to take any | 
steps for the better defence of the country! Sir, I | 
ask, can we indeed be blind to those signs, full of | 


threatening, which now darken the horizon, and to || 


which allusion has been so frequently made that | 
to describe them were almost an idle repetition? | 
The single circumstance that England and France | 
are at this time creating a marine force greater than | 
that existing at any antecedent period of their his- | 
tory, has surely some significance. They are in- | 


creasing their naval force with unexampled celeri- || 
And not only is she increasing her marine, || 
Who | 
will tell me of an existing difficulty between | 
Against whom but the | 
fortify her | 


ty. 
but England is also fortifying her coast. 


England and France? 
United States does Great Britain 
coast? Does she dread a French invasion? 


Who 


would heed it? A French invasion! The thought | ] 
' our honor; and as one of the representatives of the 
| western people, when I press for measures that go 


is idle. Speaking a different language—cherishing 
the hostility of centuries—inspired by hereditar 

prejudice and hatred—a French army in Eneland. 
though headed by Napoleon, would be annihilated 
in less than twenty days. It is from this Union 
alone that England can dread an invasion. Speak- 
ing the same language—descended from the same 
common stock—possessing institutions which ap- 
proximate more closely than those of any other 
nation on earth to hers, and to which a large por- 
tion of her people are ready to yield their sympa- 
thies, being now almost in a condition of revolt— 
we. present the only quarter from which England 
dreads an invasion. Her wise and sagacious states- 


men—she has had many such, and still can point to | 


many such—would laugh to scorn the idea of a 
successful invasion of her soil by any European 
power, 

But it is said there is no cause of difficulty—no 
prospect, no dread of a difficulty growing out of 
this Oregon question. If no difficulty grows out 
of it, England will assume a ground which never 
before in her history she has assumed. Perhaps 
Lam indiscreet in my movement; but I compre- 
hend the past history of England; I have read and 
studied it from childhood, and in no one in- 
stance has she ever receded from a high position 
which she has assumed. This country will not 
recede. Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, Western 
New York, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee—will never surrender one 
jot nor tittle—never! We hear from home, daily 


and nightly, messages of the spirit that stirs the 


people. But this morning the mail brought us in- 
telligence that the Missouri convention had unani- 
mously adopted, as I was informed by my friend 
from Missouri, who usually sits here, [Mr. Arcu- 
150N,] the resolution fixing our boundary at 54° 40’ 
now and forever. Indiana is of the same mind, I 
venture to say, and so is Ohio, and so—I like not 
to speak in lieu of my friend from Kentucky over 
the way—but such I gather from every account is 
the state of feeling in that gallant State. But will 
England recede so far as even to accept the propo- 
sition of 499? Her history teaches us that she will 
not. I say it would be an anoinaly in English 
policy’if she would so recede. Is there no pros- 
pect ofa difficulty with Mexico? Is there truth or 
tulsehood in the statements we hear of the con- 
temptuous reception of our Minister? Has he suc- 
ceeded in his designs or intentions? We know he 


has not; we know he cannot; we know—every || 


man of us must know—that it is utterly impossible 
to adjust our difficulties with Mexico while France 
and England maintain their present position to- 
wards us. And if Mexico strikes a blow against 
us, it will be only because she knows she is backed 
by them. We are acquainted with the declaration 


Philadelphia and Boston are || 
comparatively quite defenceless. And yet we are || 





Do we imagine that France 
land will pon the United States to anni- 
e 


hilate Mexico? They cannot—they will not. They 


pretend to say that England and France 
are not holding Mexico in her present position ? 
Who is there that can penetrate their policy, or di- 
vide the impenetrable veil which s aaa their 
schemes? None, sir, none. There is one feature 
in English policy to which her bitterest enemy 
must yield his greatest admiration: It is the se- 
a with which her designs are ever cloaked, 
whilst she is preparing for their execution—so es- 
sential to the celerity of her movements, and the 
overwhelming force of her blow when these de- 
signs are matured for execution. 

Sir, I maintain that’we should at once begin to 
put our country in a proper state of defence. Our 
commerce is on every sea. We hold intercourse 
with every nation. Our enterprising fellow-citi- 
zens are in every clime, nobly illustrating the ex- 
peoere energies of their native country, and, as I 
selieve, pioneers of liberty in all lands. You have 
all these to protect. I am notfor war. Asa rep- 
resentative of the great and growing West, I am 
not for war. Iam for peace. But it must be an 
honorable peace. I am for preserving the integ- 
rity of our soil at every hazard. So far am I for 
war and no farther. It has been charged that we 
in the West desire war for war’s sake. I repel the 
infamous insinuation. I repel the foul charge. We 
are as much opposed to war for war’s sake as he 
who dwells on the farthest point of land that juts 
out into the Atlantic. But we are united in an ear- 
nest determination to preserve that which involves 


to the ascertaining and maintenance of that honor 


/and our territory, I am bound to offer something 


substantial. I want no war to come such as the 
last war. I want no repetition of the scenes wit- 
nessed at Hampton and Havre de Grace! I want 
the coast defended by an adequate force. And 
here, let me ask, how long this or any Adminis- 
tration would stand that would enter on a war, 


and yet neglect to make proper preparation? Not 
a month would it last. Let me say one word in 
| relation to the ‘* partyism” of this question. It is 


no party question, sir. It addresses itself to all. 
It is a mighty American question, rising proudly 


from its pedestal, and overshadowing all other 
| questions. 


It is one elevated far above the dust 
and turmoil of party conflict, like the snow-clad 
peaks of one of our own mountains—that lifts itself 
up above the heavy fogs which overhang the plains 
beneath, and reposes serenely in the pure and 
cloudless ether. ‘This question addresses itself not 
to party, but to that common love of a common 


_ country which exists in every true American heart. 


I go for the country, and every foot of it; and I 
go for putting the country in a proper state of de- 
fence, so as to prevent the desolating consequences 
of war. I would avoid the possibility that ever 
again an enemy’s foot should press and pollute this 
carpet; that ever hereafter an enemy’s hand should 


| deface these silent, but ever-eloquent monuments 


of our glorious progress; that ever hereafter an 


| invader’s hand should give to the flames the build- 
I go | 
| for protecting this land, and every foot of this land, 
| from the footsteps of the coain 

| tecting our fair d 


ings containing the archives of the Republic. 


I go for pro- 
aughters from insult and brutal 
violation; and for the accomplishment of that, what 
_ is the whole round sum proposed? Can you weigh 
/against that sum one single American life, be it 
the fair and feeble form of woman, or the athletic 
form of man? I know not the value of a single 
American life, though it be that of the poorest, the 
meanest, and most obscure. It is priceless, un- 
charged with crime, let it belong to when it may. 
Mr. BAGBY obtained the floor, and moved an 
adjournment; but yielded to a motion by 
r. BERRIEN, that the Senate proceed to the 
| consideration of Executive business; which motion 
| was agreed to. The Senate went into Executive 
_ session, and, after a short time spent therein, 
Adjourned. 
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The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
|| proved. 


| 
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put forth by Guizot. 
and more. And now let me ask the Senator from || and 
Missouri most respectfully, what has been the re- || 
|| would be false to their own professions—to the 

| sition 4 assume towards her—if they do. But 


who shal 








Mr. G. W. B. Towns, member elect from the 
ae * Georgia, appeared, was qualified, and took 
is seat. 
The SPEAKER announced that the first busi- 
ness in order would be the call of the States for 

Mr. CULVER, on | 

r. ,on leave given 

petition of Samuel 8. Clark’ and’ ae jas 
voters of Dover, in the State of New Hampshire 
praying that the seats occupied by persons claim. 
ing to be representatives in Congress from that 
State be vacated, on the ground that they were 
elected by general ticket, in violation of the Jaw 
of Congress: referred to the Committee of Elec- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER then proceeded to call the com- 
mittees in their order for reports. 

Mr. LIGON, from the Committee of Claims 
reported bills of the following titles, viz : 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of Dr. John Gray 
deceased ; P 

A bill for the relief of Matilda Drury, accom. 
panied by a report in each case ; which bills were 
severally read a first and second time, and com. 
mitted. 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL, from the same 
committee, made an adverse report upon the case 
of William A. Duer; which report, was laid upon 
the table. 


On motion of Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL, 

Ordered, That the Committee of Claims be dis- 
charged from the consideration of the petition of 
the President, Directors, and Company of the Union 
Bank of the State of Rhode Island, and that it be 
committed. 


Mr. GILES, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported a bill authorizing the erection of certain 
light-houses, and for other purposes; which bill 
was read twice and committed. 

Mr. G. also, from the Committee on Commerce, 
made an adverse report upon the memorials of 
Walter Titus & Co., and Thomas H. Leggett & 
Co., merchants of the city of New York, for a 
return of duties; which report was laid upon the 
table. 

On motion of Mr. WENTWORTH, 

Ordered, That the report from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, relative to the amount of hospital 
money paid by the officers and seamen in the mer- 
chant service on lakes Erie, Michigan, Ontario, 
and Champlain, &c., separating the amount paid 
on each lake, at what custom-houses paid, and 
how expended, whether among the 1,500 seamen 
arriving at Chicago monthly there has been any 
disbursed, &c., be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


Mr. TIBBATTS, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which the petition upon the subject was 
referred, reported a bill making an appropriation 
for the improvement of Newark bay; which bill 
was read twice and committed. 

Mr. EDSALL presented a resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey, relative to 
the navigation of the Passaic river. 

Also a petition of the citizens of the same State, 
praying an appropriation for the improvement 0 
the same river. o 

Ordered, That the said resolution and petition be 
committed. 


On motion of Mr. McCLELLAND, 

Ordered, That the Committee on Commerce be 
discharged from the consideration of the resolution 
of the House of Representatives of the 13th in- 
stant, relative to the completion of the marme 
hospitals at Pittsburg, Louisville, and Cleveland, 
and that it be referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. ; 

Mr. McCLERNAND, from the Committee on 
the Public Lands, reported a bill to cede certain 
land in the State of Tennessee to that State, and 
for other purposes, accompanied by a report In 
writing; which bill was read twice and committed. 

Mr. McCLERNAND, from the same commit- 
tee, reported a bill to repeal a part of the act en- 
titled ‘An act supplementary to the several laws 
for the sale of public lands,” approved 5th Ao 
1832, and for other purposes, peammegesies ye 
report in writing; which bill was twice an 
committed. 

Mr. THOMAS SMITH, from the same com- 
mittee, made a report upon the petition of vo 
B. Parnell, accompanied by a bill for his relief; 


which was read twice and committed. 
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